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FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 

Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they are. What unites them is their 
creativity, passion and integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Dorothy 

Just read Victoria Spence’s story [in Dumbo feather Issue 21]. 
She is without a doubt the most wonderful person you have 
ever profiled. For someone to want to deal with death and 
develop her life around it like her, and to come to it through 
her life is amazing. I have read every profile you have ever 
written and hers is the stand out. Thank you for finding her 
and seeing the true nature and depth of specialness about her 
It is a very special person in the world to develop into her. 
Unbelievably unique. 

From: Anna Lise 

I’ve always wanted to let you know the impact of Dumbo 
feather in getting me to where I am, and there’s no time 
like the present! Thanks to your interesting choices of 
interviewees, Matt Butler was one half of the subject for 
my Honours thesis (interestingly David Trubridge was the 
other half!), and I did my uni internship with Jodie [Fried] 
at Bholu which was fantastic. I teach design at UNSW’s 
College of Fine Arts (where I studied) and Dumbofeather 
is a constant reference point. I’m currentlv in the throws 
of starting a design consultancy called &companv - we 
collaborate with emerging designers to present and sell 
inspired products for the home, made locally. When it all 
seems a little too hard, I pick up the mook for a bit of a 
reality check, and a bit of a dreamer check. I guess I’m yet 
another individual who owes a lot to your precious mook! 

From: Dean 

Re: Wonderful interview 

I received the latest Dumbo feather edition and went straight 
to your interview with Victoria. I’ve read the piece twice, 
my wife and mother have read it and we all agree it was a 
wonderful interview, she comes across exactly as she is in 
person, a thoughtful and honest woman. 

Thank you for taking my recommendation on board. 

All the best with your move to NZ and keep up the great 
work with the mook. 


From: Nabil 
Re: Jim Haynes 

Issue 21 was reallv fantastic. I’ve been readin g Dumbo feather for 
a year now and it’s been a pleasure. The story on Jim Haynes 
was verv affecting and there’s something about his life and his 
work that really moved - or intrigued? - me. I’m going to get in 
contact with him. I’ve just turned 18 and I’m moving to Paris 
and London for a few months to work as an intern at three 
publications - maybe there’s a chance I can meet him and talk to 
him myself. Thank you for doing what vou do! 

From: Meredith 

Re: Margaret Wertheim, Interview Winter 2009 
Dear Dumbo feather. I’ve had a busy year. Studying for a Masters, 
working full time, dealing with a new puppy and trying to 
renovate our little house have really sucked my time away. 

As a consequence, my mid-winter copy of Dumbo feather lay in 
the pile of ‘pleasure’ reading beside my bed awaiting the end of 
semester and a couple of weeks of R & R before I could indulge 
myself uninterrupted. In fact, by the time I got to the pile the 
summer copy had arrived ... 

So it is that I only recently got past the glorious coloured 
trunk and found to my delight the interview with Margaret 
Wertheim. The article helped me to relive and reflect on one 
other tiling I did in 2009 and the joy I experienced in learning 
to crochet coral! 

In January 2009 I met a friend of a friend at a Leonard Cohen 
concert. The next day the group got together and the new girl 
grabbed some wool anti a hook out of her bag. She explained 
that a couple of mates of hers from art school were running 
workshops to get people together to create a coral reef She 
started talking about maths and stitches and environmentalism 
and it all sounded pretty' bizarre and pretty’ cool! I returned to 
my home in New England with enough curiosity to have a look 
at the website. And that was it! 

I bought a hook, some recycled wool at Vinnies and started 
following the instructions. After a little perseverance I was 
making something that looked a bit like coral. I kept crocheting 
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pieces and started experimenting with different yarns, stitches and 
hook sizes. I joined the blog and after a couple of months made 
die trip to Sydney to attend one of the workshops being held at the 
Powerhouse Museum. 

I was so thrilled that mv stuff looked like it was supposed to and 
I could proudly leave it on the huge trestle tables in the middle of 
die room as a ‘proper’ contribution to the project. 

I returned to Sydney later in the year to see the finished 
product. I could recognise some of my pieces and my name was on 
the wall along with many others who had played some small part in 
die creation. What a buzz! 

I’ve never been crafty, certainly not mathematical and having 
grown up in inland NSW I have generally feared the ocean. 
HOWEVER, the Hyperbolic Crochet Coral Reef Project sparked 
my dormant creative tendencies, explained hyperbolics and helped 
me to appreciate the great and fragile beauty beneath our oceans. 

Thanks Dumbo feather for the Wertheim interview and for 
reminding me that my 2009 was really special. 

From: Sarah 
Re: Gratitude 

I’ve never emailed you before, though I’ve been reading Dumbo 
father since the first issue. 

I just had diis incredible experience this morning where I woke 
up in an almighty funk (this has been happening widi frightening 
regularity since finishing my jewellery and object degree at SCA 
six weeks ago and wondering what’s next). This dreadful sinking 
feeling stayed with me all morning. Even Eveleigh market, which is 
my favourite haunt, was unable to bring any cheer. 

It wasn’t until I was on my way to work, coffee in hand, that I 
spotted the new Dumbo father. 

Within five minutes of getting the lovely mook in my hands I 
was utterly inspired, journal and pencil out, jotting down ideas for 
starting another blog inspired by the story on Pia Jane Bijkerk. I 
will wait to savour the others for the next few days, but that one 
storv has completely changed my outlook today and reconnected 
me with mv creative energy in a way I sorely needed. 

Of course, this is not the first time your mook has had this 
impact on me, but I’ve been thinking a lot recently about the lack 
of response artists and writers give and receive to each other’s 
creative work, and I am newly resolved to give voice to my 
gratitude as often as I can. So thank you. 



Make the set of 
Dumbo feathers 
all yours! 

From now until the next issue, we’re 
offering the set of all 18 available* back 
issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 16. 
These are ‘seconds’ copies (ie. those with 
slightly damaged covers, but otherwise 
perfect). The price for the set is $ 144. 

Visit wwwdumbofeather.com/shop to get 
yourself the set. This offer is only available 
for purchases made online. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and 
include GST and postage within Australia. 
For postage to other countries please 
check the website. 

* We have no copies of Issues 6-9 lft. 
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Ben Keene's desire to play a part in the mainstreaming of sustainable tourism was seeded when he was just aged 18 and 
chatting to his Tanzanian guide as they descended ML Kilimanjaro , but it wasn't until he received an email in 2006 from 
a complete stranger that his passion took on a whole new focus. The email spawned the idea for Tribewanted. Tribewanted 
harnesses the power of the internet to reach like-spirited people, develop a community and then mobilise them offline. 
Tribewanted's members all share a desire to spend time on a remote Pacific island as true members of its local community. 
What Ben has managed to accomplish with Tribewanted is extraordinary and we're certainly not the first to share it with 
the world. 'National Geographic' described him as "the Sergey Brin of the South Pacific/' he has written a book about his 
experiences and has appeared in a major BBC documentary series. The Tribewanted project has won digital media and 
innovation awards and been nominated for responsible tourism accolades. Here's Ben's story ... Df 

I was actually in Sydney a few weeks ago, but I didn't get a chance to stop which really annoyed me. I was on my way 
back from Fiji. I flew in over the National Park south of the city and all those beaches ... I could see the guys surfing, 
and was like, "Hang on a second, why am I transiting here?" (Laughs). 

It's a pretty amazing approach coming into Sydney airport. 

It is. So how's Dumbo feather going? It looks great. I'm surprised I haven't come across your work before. 

Well we don't have extensive distribution in the UK, which might be why, but yeah, we're around. It just spreads by word 
of mouth and people finding it themselves, so there's a really nice community and a level of commitment to the mag by 
readers which is really beautiful. 

Fantastic, that's what you need in your little tribe isn't it? 

Speaking of tribes ... Why were you back in Fiji? 

I try to spend a couple of months a year there and we've just finished the initial three years of the project. That was the 
term of our lease there as well, so the main reason was to get the lease renewed. It had been offered to us kindly by the 
landowners last year, but negotiating it can take a long time in Fiji, so I got the bulk of that done. We also had a big party 
and got our new team in. The new lease is going to be for ten more years, which is fantastic. Hopefully it's a home for a 
long time yet, but tourism's tough at the moment in Fiji and the tsunami warnings earlier this year didn't really help. 
But the tsunami didn't reach Fiji, did it? 

No it didn't, but a lot of people back here in the UK think we were hit by a tsunami and I'm like, "No guys, that was about 
200 kilometres away." No one was concerned in Fiji of course. It was the same during the coup. I said, Guys, we re being 
run by the army now," and they were like, "Oh no problem, we'll just go fishing. 

So that hasn't affected things all that much ...? 

a Well, the hangover from the coup was obviously the economic impact. It was significant, but I think on the island the 
education isn't to the extent that people can really get a grip on what it means to not have a vote. Of course New Zealand 
and parts of Australia are putting a lot of pressure on Fiji to have a democratically elected government. When you're sitting 
on the inside you feel like you're part of the adolescent stage of a country's political development. Socially and culturally 
it's an incredible place to live, but politically and in terms of business, it's still got a long way to go. That doesn't mean 
it's not peaceful, it just means it's a bit... You know, those rights, like being able to vote, aren't completely there yet, so 
it's complicated. I think, for the people we live with out in the islands, as long as they can get the resources there, then 
they're mostly okay. The problem is of course that the impact of this and the recession is that gas prices and food prices 
in the markets have shot up, which then pushes up crime and that filters down ... Anyway, that's the same everywhere, 
but it's still a very happy place to live compared to a lot of parts of the world, I think. Have you been over? 

I haven't been to Fiji, no. I've been to Tonga, but that's as close as I've got unfortunately. I'd love to. 

Well, we're there for ten more years so I'm gonna hassle you annually until you come! 
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By Anthea Krook 


I, like most in Western culture, have a 
deeply romanticised notion of island¬ 
living constructed from a collage of 
palm-treed postcards and blurry images 
of Brooke Shields striding, long-limbed 
and sultry across the white sands in Blue 
Lagoon. Island-living seems to me an idyllic 
dreamscape; conjured up in office cubicles 


Lutunasobasoba, the first to have brought 
his people to the Islands of Fiji, the local 
rituals and traditional hierarchies are 
respected and practised as much as they 
ever were, with a reverence for the ‘old’ 
that seems to hold the islands, and their 
existence, gently together. 

In Fiji, major decisions are still left to 


onto the next are consulted in significant 
island decisions and in matters of the heart. 
It is said that the Fijian people are some 
of the kindest and happiest in the world, 
their faces lit up in smiles each day of their 
lives and their manner genuinely warm 
and welcoming to strangers. It makes me 
wonder if we’ve got it right in the wav 


and on those trick)' days when the mind a great council of chiefs (Bose Levu we abandon the old and are so quick to 


craves escape or just some idle wandering. Vakaturaga) who know and care about celebrate all that is new, scientific, and 


For Fijians on the other hand, the their people. Folklore is passed down moving ‘forward’. 

shimmering waters and tropical scenery through song and story kept alive in the Even with gigabytes of memory capacity it 

so intrinsic to my fantasies are the familiar minds of children and adults alike. Rituals seems we still can’t hold onto our personal 

setting for life and the practicalities of too are continued and enacted, with histories or the songs of our past. Would 

everyday living. Their lives follow a rhythm dance (meke) and the drinking ot'kava (or we be happier if we still had the instinct 

as ancient and steady as that of the coming yaqona , an infusion prepared from the root that comes with living off the land and a 

of the tides. of a plant that grows on Fijian hillsides) love for the people to whom we belong? I 

For 3,500 years, Fijians have lived, on special occasions like the greeting of don’t know. Is this why they’re happy, the 

worked and worshipped as citizens of the newcomers and the honouring of old. Even Fijians, or is it just because they live in the 

islands. Anchored to the legend of Chief those who have passed from this life and tropical paradise of my fantasies? 


Photograph by Braden Kuhlman 



Fine by me. So when you say you've renewed a Lease, it's a Lease for a chunk of Land? 

That's right. The Tribewanted' story started for me at the end of 2005. I remember it very dearly actually. It was Boxing 
Day, and I was here at home where I am today, in Devon in England. It was grey and winter and I got an email from a guy 
I'd never heard of called Mark who was up in Liverpool. It said, "I see you're working in adventure travel and volunteer 
tours in Africa ... I'm Looking at some ideas to do a sort of travel network or community with an online network or 
community." I wasn't really sure what he was talking about - this was before Facebook hit the UK. We started to have 
a conversation and the example he gave me was the band The Arctic Monkeys. They're just from Sheffield here in the UK 
and they built up this fan-base through MySpace. Then, off the back of that online fan base, they released a single in 
both the UK and the States at the same time, which went straight to number one in both countries overnight. Mark was 
saying, "Look, you can use this online community as a way of building a network or a group of people before you launch a 
new idea ... You can even fund stuff." He was interested in whether you could do it in the travel and 'new tourism' space, 
which is where I'd spent a few years running projects and trips around the world. I thought, this is kind of interesting, 
so we talked for a few weeks and then 

ire eventually eame up with 
this idea ofa him] an online community a base 
somewhere in the world. 

Then we wondered, if you were going to get a bunch of people 
together online and then say, "This is your physical HQ, this is your home, this is your spot, this is where you can go and 
hang out" where would it be? Mark said, "Well, it has to be on a remote island somewhere," and I said (laughs), "That's 
the opposite of an online community or network." He said "Exactly. It's bringing two trends or two themes together; the 
idea of living in a remote place, the kind of 'original Eden’, the remote island, or the cast-away, and the new culture of 
communication and networking online. If we put them together could we use the network in a positive way to develop a 
place and work with local people to create jobs, create business, create a new venture?" I thought it was a stupid idea; 
I tried to ignore it, and then the next day I found that I hadn't deleted the email from my inbox and it had stuck in my 
head, so that was it. 

I was on Goo pie searching for islands , 
lanorina mv day-to-day business , 

and very quickly became engrossed in this 
world of millionaires, sunshine and little plots of land in the Pacific, the Caribbean and the Philippines. We actually 
found Vorovoro, the island in northern Fiji, not through one of these luxury island websites, but by talking to an 
island broker in Australia. He pointed us in the direction of the Fijian government website and said, "Look, there's a 
load of land advertised on here and I think there's one that's just come up with beaches. It's right up in the north 
where there's not much tourism and it's a bit more wild. It's certainly not an area where people have done eco-tourism 
projects yet, so you might wanna have a look." 

When did it become an 'eco-tourism' project? Was that pretty early on? 

Yeah. Mark's idea initially was about how we use online networking and my interest in travel and tourism. It was always 
to do with both ... well, it has been since I was 18 when I spent a year working south of Sydney in a school called 
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Glengarry in the Kangaroo Valley. It's part of Scots College in Sydney. They take their Year Nines down to Glengarry for 
six months at a time and they have about ten Gappers (Gap students). I think there were three of us from the UK and 
the rest were Aussies and Kiwis. We were basically slave labour; no, we all helped run the school. It was an amazing 
thing, this idea of living in the bush, not just for a summer camp or weekend but for six months, and grow up a little 
bit there. They'd carry on their academic schooling, but also spent a lot of time outdoors doing all those great activities 
that you guys can do in Australia. That year I spent 80 nights under canvas and working with these kids. I was only 18 
at the time and ever since I've been interested in this idea of education and adventure experiences that are outdoors and 
connected to a natural environment. Then, when I started doing trips to Africa and getting involved with development 
work, it was always about how to make this journey or trip a bit more purposeful. Of course you can volunteer and 
do all those things, but after a few years I got frustrated with volunteering not meeting the expectations of the local 
community and the volunteer. As an 18- or 20-year old, you can make a bit of an impact in a few weeks, but you're 
not gonna change lives in that time. I thought, there needs to be a bit more realism in these experiences. It seemed 
to me that you either go on safari, or to a beach resort, or on a classic holiday vacation, or you go and do a hardcore 
volunteering expedition, and there's not a lot in the middle. I was interested in saying, "Well why can't we find a type 
of holiday that gives people the chance to connect with an environment and a local community and culture, but not 
say you've got to come and deliver all these skills and all this stuff?" These ideas were sort of bubbling in my head, 
so when Mark asked, '"What about this model of online networks bringing people together to do a travel project?" My 
response was, "Hang on, here's my answer." So, those were the two sides; he brought the technology and new approach 
and I was looking at new models of tourism. Of course the conversation about sustainability was just surfacing as well, 
sort of three or four years ago, to a mainstream audience. For me it was always there; it just wasn't expressed in those 
terms. I'm middle-class, from England, but I've always liked spending time outdoors ... I'd rather go out hiking than 
out in the city, so I always enjoyed and appreciated that. I could see when I went back to a city how disconnected the 
people were from it [the outdoors] and I've seen, through these new types of tourism, whether climbing in Africa or working 
in a little community, how 

people t jet that reconnection to nature 
and then hopefully take some of that home. 

But of course it's 

hard to transfer it back to your life in Sydney or London sometimes. So yeah, we just thought, this is it, this is a really 
powerful, enterprising idea. I don't know if anyone else will agree with us, but let's give it a go. 

/>/ And you did. 

lien Yeah, we got out to Fiji. I put the return tickets on my credit card because I didn't have an income. I said, okay, this 
is it, we either sit here in the pub and talk about it, which is what most people do ... I don't know if you did that with 
Dumbo feather for a while. 

i)f Well, unfortunately, it was just me. 

Bm So you sat with yourself in the pub (both laugh). Anyway, I said, "Look Mark, we either talk about this for six months and 
then realise that we're day-dreaming, or we buy a return ticket to Fiji and make sure we can turn it into something. So 
while he was thinking about it I bought the tickets and went to Fiji and sat down with Tui Mali, the chief of the island. 
Their story really interested me (see page 19 *Where legends bloom). It was fascinating, it was prophesised by a Fijian 
family friend of theirs called Tevita that one day the world was going to come to their island. He was visiting them, 
staying on the island helping with the gardens and hanging out - this was in 2002. At one stage he was clearing the land 
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right down the beach and Tui Mali asked, "Why are you clearing the land all the way down there? Our gardens are half a 
kilometre up the beach; no one ever comes and stays here so let's just look after our gardens." Tevita said, "No no, we 
have to get ready. People are coming." So they cleared the land, built a couple of small bures, little F ijian-style traditional 
houses, and sat back and waited ... and no one came. Then, about three or four years later, the chiefs nephew came back 
after he'd travelled and worked as a lawyer in Australia for ten years and they said, "We've heard this story and we've tried 
to get the land ready but no one's coming," and he said, "You know, if we advertised the land it might help the prophecy 
come true." So it went up on the government website and then we were the first to find it. 

Ah, brilliant. 

Hi'it We got lucky. Although they don't think it was that; they say it was all part of the story. 

Just the natural evolution of things. 

Yeah. 

Right, so did you decide that you needed the island before you developed the online community, or were you doing both 
at the same time? 

What we needed to do was find somewhere this project could take place and the ideal spot was on that remote island. 
Firstly, it was adventure, it's everything about the island that people are drawn to anyway, but, secondly, my thinking was 
that the great thing about an island is that you can see the whole cycle of living in a small space. I wanted to get across 
through this project, that 

even on a remote island in the middle of 
the Pacific , even aetion has an impact. 

Whether it's your recycled 

waste, your energy, or whatever, it has a knock-on effect beyond the beach; you can see that there. If we can make 
a statement about that in a remote island through learning about the local Fijian culture and the way of life there, 
then hopefully people will make more connections when they go home. So those were the reasons, but as much as 
anything, it was about the adventure. Trying to build a company, flying to an island and renting it ... We didn't have 
any money ourselves; we weren't millionaires! It was an interesting first three days when we first got there in March 
2006, 'cause we'd sit down with the chief and he'd say, "Okay, you're young boys ... so, why do you want to come 
here?" You've got to remember, for him this is a much bigger risk than for us, because while we were risking our 
reputations in some way, 

he was risking his ancestry, his family 
and his indigenous heritage. 

No one had done anything on this land except the 
family for three or four generations and in Fijian culture, as I'm sure you're aware with people from the South Pacific and 
indigenous communities, they're very connected to their ancestors (see page 12 *Chiefly tropical). As we've learned, 
they believe that a lot of what you do today on the islands and in your communities is about communicating with the 
people who came before. It was fascinating, because what he was actually trying to decide at the time was not only, "Is 
this right for me, my family, the wider community that I'm responsible for and the neighbouring islands?" but also, "Is 
this right for everyone who came before? Do they want this?" So it was a big decision. 

Absolutely. If the wrong people had come along, it could have been awful for them. 
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By Anthea Kwok 

Nestled in the deep blue of the South Pacific lies a beautiful Fijian island called 
Taveuni. Taveuni is home to volcanic hills, a vast, glistening lake, and most notably, 
a rare flowering vine. The Tagimoucia flower grows only on the island. It has never 
been successfully replanted in any other part of the world. 

While the flower may be rare - with its blooms appearing in December as rich, 
red teardrop-like buds, opening to a white bell-like crown of petals and long purple 
stamens - legends surrounding it are not. Perhaps the most endearing is a classic- 
tale; a young maiden - the chief’s daughter - was betrothed to a man she did not 
love, whilst she adored another ... Sound familiar? 

Desperately upset, the young girl ran far away from the village and into the 
mountains w here, exhausted, she became caught in a vine by the lakeside. As she 
bitterly wept herself to sleep, her tears trickling dow n her cheeks, they formed the 
beautiful scarlet flowers that bloom on the vine. 

When the chief saw his daughter so desperately sad and beside herself with 
grief, he took pity on her heart and cancelled the impending nuptials, leaving 
her free to be with the one she truly loved. Her tears, so true and intense with 
emotion, remained on the island as the blossoms of the Tagimoucia vine to 
remind the island of her love. 
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I think so. We agreed with a handshake and they said, "Okay you can come and stay for three years and well give it a go, 
now go and negotiate with the government for the actual lease of the land." Interestingly, two weeks later a seaplane 
landed right next to the beach and two producers from Hollywood walked up and said to the chief, "Ah, hey man, how 
much?" He said, "Well, I've already agreed a lease with these two young Brits, I'm sorry." (Laughs) It was the producers 
from a show called Survivor , which I don't know if you've come across ... 

Of course, yeah. 

They'd discovered the island online as well, but hadn't got there in time. When I got the phone call from the chiefs 
nephew who said, "Oh and by the way. Survivor stopped in today," I thought, that's it, the dream's over; we can't compete 
with them in terms of money. But the chief turned around and said, "No. I've shaken hands with two backpackers from 
England who've got no money. It's their land for the next three years; we're working with them." That moment was when I 
knew we had to make sure it worked and we were committed. We negotiated the actual lease with the government. For the 
first three years it was worth about 150,000 Fijian, which is around just under £50,000, around $100,000 Australian. 85% 
of that would go back to the land-owners and to the local community/development work, and 15% to the government. 
Now, having been there for three and a half years, I reckon we paid about 20% too much, but to be honest, it was 
important that we got it right at the start. At least we paid too much rather than too little. But of course, I didn't have 
a penny of that when we agreed on it. So Mark and I wrote the Tribewanted website and basically said, Okay guys, this 
is it; this is the deal. We've negotiated a lease on this small island in Fiji and the plan is to go over there and, with a 
small group of people at any one time, work with the chief, his family, and the local community to develop a traditional, 
small, Fijian-style village using local ways of living whether fishing, farming and so on - and new ideas for developments 
in remote places, like renewable technologies - and so on. It's going to cost £120 for your membership and that will give 
you a week on the island, but you can stay for up to three or four weeks, who's in?" 

Brilliant. 

And so we threw that up online with a PayPal button and found a PR guy in the UK who was willing to work for free for a couple 
of months because he thought it was a good story. So our actual spending before we launched online was the return flights to Fiji 
and the £200 getting the website ready, so it didn't cost a penny to get to day one. And then we launched and the next day we 
got a big article in the London Metro, which is a free newspaper that gets handed out [to commuters], with a nice big picture of 
the island and the chief saying, "Who wants to join the tribe?" and by all accounts quite a few people did. Within a week we'd had 
fantastic press, not just in the UK, but in Australia and America. 

Before I knew it, there 

were American TV cameras in my back garden 

here in Devon 

and as soon as we got on American TV it kind of kicked-off and in three months we'd had about 800 people sign up 
and had £100,000 in the bank. That meant we could pay the lease, which was great, so the landowners knew we were 
committed, and it meant we could invest in a really good online community platform, which, a year later I regretted 
because Facebook landed and suddenly all these social networks that we use every day now were free. We spent probably 
about £40,000 building the virtual community - voting booths, chat rooms, booking system etc ... you know? It was just 
crazy when you look back on it and think, man, most of that stuff is free now. Now everyone in Tribewanted pretty much 
hangs out on Facebook and you just move your content to wherever they are rather than bring them to you. So there we 
go, that was what happened. We didn't predict that. That was how we got going. The initial surge of interest and the fact 
that people signed up really brought us a lot of confidence in what we were doing. When a lot of people are backing your 
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* Stools Jo r a school 


by Kaz Brecher 

I traveled to Vorovoro Island in February 
2006, six months into the Tribes anted 
project. Some years before, I’d come 
across a beautiful stool, called a Zaishu, 
designed by Matthew Butler (profiled in 
Dumbo feather^ Issue Six). Transcending 
social and cultural barriers, Zaishus feature 
artwork from various community groups 
and endangered tribal art. They can be 
shipped and stored flat, and with Good 
Environmental Choice certification, the 
stools are the epitome of w hat I love in 
great design: incredible aesthetics married 
with efficient functionality. 


It struck me that we could do a 
limited edition of the ‘Baby’ Zaishu 
stools, designed for children, painted 
with Fijian patterns, to benefit the local 
school. It would raise aw areness locally 
about sustainable ideals w hile also calling 
attention to the potential of low -impact 
tourism. I returned to LA and approached 
the owners of Reform School, a shop that 
carries responsibly-made or recycled/ 
reformed art products. Their motto is 
‘reuse, recycle, reform, rebel.’ They agreed 
to sell the Baby Zaishus exclusively. 

One year later, after running for election 
as the April ‘chief’ of the Tribevvanted.com 


project, I was off to Fiji again, this time with 
silkscreens and water-based paints in tow. 
The raw wood pieces w ere shipped from 
Australia to Fiji and I brought everything 
else with me (much to the horror of the 
attendant who checked me in for my flight). 

I chose patterns carefully for their 
significance in Fijian culture. The tops 
represented the oldest tradition of tapa/ 
masi , stencilling onto bark paper, while 
the sides drew from modern bula flower 
patterns and the woven mat patterns 
that are specific to the northern regions. 

I readied the silkscreens in order to 
better involve people of all skill levels 
and members of both the international 
and the local Mali tribe set about hand- 
painting details and working together. It 
was back-breaking work with the paint 
drying quickly in the heat so we could only 
get through a few pulls before we’d have 
to wash the screens and begin again. But, 
the project accomplished exactly what I’d 
hoped - it created a platform for discussion 
about traditional arts and what it means to 
design everyday objects in sustainable ways. 
The stools (carried back in my luggage) are 
now available at www.refbrmschoolrules. 
com with all proceeds going back to 
the Mali District School for arts and 
sustainability education initiatives. 

The school currently struggles to 
meet even basic educational needs, like 
notebooks and pencils, visual aids and 
books. Tribewanted members have been 
bringing a book each since the inception of 
the project to build what is now a robust 
library. The Baby Zaishu project grew out 
of a desire to provide aid of a different 
sort. During the first year of Tribewanted, 
a Green Club w as started at the school. 

The kids learned how to make their own 
paper from recycled bits and pieces, re-use 
plastic bottles and bags in unexpected ways 
and start a garden. But the budget needed 
to keep the Club going was not available, 
so it lapsed after a few months. The Baby 
Zaishu proceeds will jump-start the Green 
Club and allow children to express their 
creativity while exploring traditional and 
new art forms. 
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idea it's a huge buzz, especially when it's such a sort of dream-like concept; but it didn't last forever and we ran into all 
sorts of problems. The first one being an online one where a 19-year-old guy in California, a blogger, insinuated it was a 
scam, and what's amazing is the power of the internet because we were stars online overnight, but as soon as this guy 
wrote his blog, everyone bought into it. We went from turning over £500 a day in membership sales, to less than £50 and 
we never recovered that momentum. That was July '06, three and a half years ago; yeah, so there you go. 

/)/ What works for you can also work against you, right? 

Ben Exactly. When I talk to people now about marketing I say, "By all means get excited about spreading ideas online, but also 

be wary. There are people out there who can say whatever they want, because it's an open playing-field now, especially 
if it's a conspiracy theory, everyone loves to buy into that. It was devastating for us ... 

f>l it was probably because it sounded too good to be true that there would have been an element of disbelief there and so 
what he said had some credibility. It does just sound like the most, you know, out there, fantastical... 

Ben It sounds too good, yes, that was the problem. So that knocked us back and the only way I thought we could deal with that 
was just to go and prove that this was a real thing. So I got out to Fiji, we built some compost loos, and then we invited 
people to come. On the first of September 2006, 14 people who called themselves 'first-footers', from our online community 
literally landed. They stepped off the internet, grounded on the beach and life began on the island. Since then we've had 
a thousand visitors spending an average of two weeks on the island, and invested a couple of million dollars into the local 
community and created a lot of local employment. Financially it's been very tough, it still is, but we ve survived. We ve built 
our village and a lot of people have learned about sustainable living in a remote place and we've tried to connect that online 
to lives at home. We're also starting to build a market place that gets people being more proactive off the back of their 
experience on the island, and so on; but what's been really great about the project, and a thing that motivates me and, I 
think, everyone else involved, is that 

we We been able to connect with a 
local community and culture in an authentic way. 

It hasn't become a kind of line where the tourists are on one side and the locals are showing off their culture and their 
way of life so they can earn an income on the other. At the moment, and this is what I ll fight to protect as long as we re 
there, it's very much about this genuine living relationship between a group of people, effectively tourists from around 
the world, and a local family and community that have welcomed us. You know, we live and we work together on an island 
and it's incredibly idealistic, but it's actually the reality of what happens out there. If you read the blogs and the stones 
from the people who have been there, whether it's on tripadvisor.com or tribewanted.com or whatever, a lot of people 
talk about how it's one of the few places they've been on holiday where they feel home-sick when they leave, which is 
a really great compliment to the community that lives there. They're just so fantastic. Fijians and people from the South 
Pacific are great hosts anyway, but in this set-up, and it's been recognised a lot locally in Fiji, its the empowerment of 
their culture and saying, "We want to learn how to spear-fish, how to sing your songs, how to serve kava properly, not 
just like we're having fun at a resort." What it's doing is getting a lot of local communities excited and motivated about 
their heritage and passing that on in a living way, not in a museum-style. So that's exciting stuff, but there's been a lot 
of problems along the way and there are every day (laughs). 

/)/ So the place is obviously built, it obviously functions, and obviously operates. What do the visitors do there now? 

/Vn If you arrived on Vorovoro today you'd be welcomed to the beach by whoever s there, the tribe-members, the Fijian 

family, the community there, between 10 and 40 people at any one time. Then you d find your little spot to live in 
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the village and be shown around and welcomed to the community. Then it's literally up to you how much you get 
involved ... collecting firewood, foraging for food, collecting coconuts, cleaning, maintenance, going out to the reef 
and spearing fish, going to the local school on the neighbouring island and teaching, doing art projects, making 
little films, going trekking, swimming, or down to the other end of the beach with a book and lying in the sun. That's 
what's quite nice ... if you do want time out then you can go and chill out down on the beach. What a lot of people 
find is that they come with their two or three books thinking, yes, I've got two weeks on the beach, and they don't 
even open them because they're running around or they're hanging out with people. A lot more building went on the 
first few years, but now it tends to be running the community and the village, and it seems Fiji's as busy as ever, so 
... (laughs) that doesn't seem to be an issue, finding stuff to do. In terms of projects, we're now focusing more on 
supporting community development on the neighbouring island which is only just 'across the road' across the water. 
We've already helped in the wiring of the local school and made funds for that, and we're helping with other projects: 
water tanks, compost toilets and that kind of thing. So that's Fiji; the goal is just to roll on for another ten years and 
live their life ... and hopefully set up little co-operatives for honey and coconut and the kind of natural resources they 
have, and bring different sources of social enterprise into that region (see page 22 * Stools for o school). Beyond 
Fiji, it's now about taking this idea and saying, can this be, not replicated exactly, but can we do it in other parts of 
the world ... like up in the Northern Territory of Australia? I'm talking to Borneo about doing it up in the rain forests 
there. I'm talking to people in Sierra Leone in West Africa about doing projects there, so it's exciting. I've got to work 
on the business model a bit, but there's lots of interest out there. 

Great. Tell me, how has creating Tribewanted changed you? 

It sounds cliched of course, but starting this project has given me a real belief that what seem like distant dreams 
can be realised. It's given me confidence to think big, not listen to the constant nay sayers unless their criticism 
is genuinely constructive. It's also given me belief in people to do the right thing when you give them a chance to 
participate - we've had very few problems with visiting tribe members - but probably most importantly, it's educated 
me. The solutions to the local and global problems we face can be found in those places - that's why I love both the 
beach life and the internet. 

! / live simultaneously in a alobal and 

I loc al villthje. It's not turning me into an overnujht 

millionaire, but it's a lifestyle / love. 

What opportunities has it opened up for you? 

I've met amazing people - successful entrepreneurs and celebrities, but my favourite encounters have been with our Fijian 
friends and visiting members. Watching their interactions motivates me to keep going when the project is struggling. For 
good or bad, I don't think I could ever work full-time for someone else. 

Is it still a full-time concern for you? Is anyone else involved in its administration? What happened to Mark? 

Mark and I worked together for the first year of Tribewanted before he left the business to go and start new projects - 
he s very much the media creative. We have a small team in Fiji and a couple who help out online and me, but that's it! 
Managing and developing the Fijian project takes up a third of my time and then I also work with an old friend and his 
brilliant football academies in West Africa called Right to Dream. Then, with the rest of my time, I explore new projects. 
2010 is going to be a big year for me and Tribewanted. I can't wait. 
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After reading Caroline Swift's interview, one of our proof-readers, Suzanne, said, "what a creative and brave lady!" We 
couldn't agree more. Caroline haibfrom Scotland so as you're reading the following, you'll have to imagine it spoken in her 
ever-so-charming accent. Hers is a tale that ranges from the Highlands to Pans to Italy to Sri Lanka to India to England and 
eventually to where we found her, in Barcelona. It will also take you from the dizzy heights of being the head of knitwear 
design for Benetton, to the rewards of teaching students English in a Buddhist temple, to the trials of running a business of 
your own. Strap yourself in. Here's Caroline's story ... Df 

Of For some reason I assumed you were English. 

Caroline No, Scottish. 

Df Is that where the interest in designing woolly jumpers came from? 

Caroline In a way, I suppose yes, but I probably chose the worst place any teenager could to study. I went to a place called 
Galashiels which is down on the southern border of Scotland. It's incredibly beautiful, but very isolated, there are no train 
links and you really are surrounded by sheep. I used to escape on the 95 bus every Friday to go to Edinburgh and come 
back after the weekend. It was where all the original knitwear industry was. Now there's hardly anything left, but when I 
was at college, which is over 20 years ago, it was still a working industry and quite a decent industry. I studied Industrial 
Design Textiles and specialised in knitwear design. Three of the four years were in knitwear design so it was actually a 
very good place to study in that respect. 

Df Did you know pretty early on that knitwear was what you wanted to do? 

Caroline It was between some form of textile design and architecture. I always knew I didn't want to do just an arty degree, which 
sounds a bit weird. I wanted to do an arts degree that had some functional, commercial application as well. 

Df Why was that important to you? 

CaroimeI really \vanted to see things made, lone and 
produced. 

Df But you knew you had a creative bent? 

Caroline Oh yes, absolutely. When I was 14, I changed schools and that was really significant because my previous school had 
told me I wasn't very good at art and then I went to this new school and the teacher really believed in me (see page 37 
*LearningLife's Equations). He really took me under his wing and I loved it from then on. I knew that was it. Its weird 
... If I had stayed at my other school I would have taken German instead. I am so glad that I found art and something 
that I love doing, otherwise I think I would have been frustrated all my life. 

Df Isn't it funny that something that happened to you as a 14 year-old could so fundamentally change how things would 
turn out? 

Caroline And who you are ... Yeah, it's crazy. Thanks to good teachers. 

Df Then was it pretty much straight out of university that you started working for Benetton or did that take a bit longer? 

Caroline No, no, I went to New York. It was my first job and it was a placement-type thing, for four months. I loved it there, 
absolutely loved it and really wanted to stay, but the woman who was running the company was moving to Canada and I 
couldn't find another job. I didn't know anyone there, so I ended up coming back to Scotland and living in Loch Lomond 
at the age of 21 because my parents had just moved there. So beautiful, but so isolated. I couldn t drive and there were 
about two buses a day into Glasgow. I just remember it raining every day and I thought, this is not for me, so I moved 
down south and worked for a company outside London. I did menswear for them - mainly men's cashmere, very classic. 
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In many respects it was a good job because the head designer got made redundant after six months so I was sort of 
promoted to her position. 

I was so young, I didn ’t know what I 

was doing 

but it was really good, really good training, I learned loads, absolutely masses. You know, it was 
exciting to start with. We used to travel to Japan and the US ... I did that for about four years but then I really wanted 
the chance to do womenswear, more fashion. I had always really wanted to move to Paris. I started to learn French and 

I thought, right, I'm going to go to Paris, I'm going to hire a car and sleep in my car ... You know the sort of things you 

think when you are really young. And then I met my boyfriend and that was that. Six months after we met, he moved to 
Italy so I ended up moving to Italy instead. 

Of Was it in anyway hard to leave such a good position at the men's knitwear company? 

Caroline No, no, it was good timing because they'd closed the office in England and moved their factory to Wales, so it was 

becoming very difficult really. It was also a weird time in the '90s with the recession ... It was terrifying moving to Italy; 

I didn't know what I would think of Italy, and I obviously couldn't speak the language but I was ready to do something 
new (see page 38 *Lost & found in Italy). I freelanced for about six months and did some work for companies back in 
the UK. Then I just wrote loads and loads of letters to people and, funnily enough, got two job offers in the same week, 
after having looked for quite a long time, about a year. I decided to take the offer from Benetton. 

Of Did you ever consider going out on your own? 

Caroline No, not at all. I was too young, not experienced enough and besides, I really wanted this chance to do womenswear. It 
was just something I'd never done and always really wanted to. 

Of What was the role you took at Benetton? 

Caroline I was designer for Sisley which is their younger, more trendy brand of knitwear. I was the designer for both men s and 
womenswear. 

OJ They didn't mind that your portfolio was fairly conservative at that point? 

Caroline No, but I'd spent a lot of time that year completely re-doing my portfolio. 

Of And what happened from there? 

Caroline Well, I loved it. I can't tell you how much. My boss was just amazing, he's retired now, but he was an absolutely 
incredible person and just gave us loads of freedom. When he got moved from being the head of Sisley to be 
head of Benetton he just said, "You guys can just do it on your own. I trust all of you." We had a ball. We were 
young and so enthusiastic, keen. We worked really hard and it was great. It wasn't at all what Id thought it 
would be like. 

I thought Benetton might he all red jumpers 
and yellow plastic coats, but it was brilliant, 

^ 1 edgy and even 

sophisticated. There was just this great energy with all these young people. 

Of It didn't matter that you didn't speak Italian? 

Caroline Well, my Italian was actually alright at that point, but in the office they didn't really speak Italian they spoke dialect, 
Venetian dialect, which was all very confusing but I'm now fluent in it! It's a bit like being here [in Barcelona] actually 
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because you've got Spanish (Castellano) and Catalan. All over again I have two different forms of a language to learn. 

/)/ And you just gradually moved up through the ranks at Benetton? 

Caroline I did. The brand had really grown so I had three assistants and it was a lot of work, but then my boyfriend decided to 
move back to England to do an MBA. 

/)/ Bugger! 

Caroline Yeah, bugger! So again, six months after he moved, I gave up my job ... Well, I handed in my notice and they said, "Look, 
we don't want to lose you. We'll keep you on as a freelancer and consultant for us. You can do all this research and all the 
shopping trips and just come back and give us some designs for the collection." So, that's what I did, but I didn't enjoy 
England. We didn't move back to London, we moved to a place called Leamington Spa which is a smallish town, don't even 
ask me where it is. My boyfriend and I weren't getting on and we split up. I thought. Oh God, so I moved to London. My 
sister had been friends with this guy who owned this company called Alma Home. He was quite an interesting person, he 
did all sorts of interiors ... He did a lot of the leather pieces for Babington House and the interiors for Madonna's study in 
New York. We'd always talked and I told him I was really interested in doing something else at this point, again, seeking 
the thrill of something new. I had proven that I was good at womenswear and I wanted to do something for homes. He 
was quite keen so he said, "We've got a spare room, use that as your office and do a little bit of work for us and we'll 
pay you." I did a little bit for them, not masses, but that kind of got me thinking it was more the direction I wanted to 
take. I wasn't quite at the point of being sure though. I was going on trips to Tokyo and around Europe and stuff and I'd 
been looking at shops in a different way. I'd become more interested in interior shops than fashion shops! Anyway, when 
Benetton found out I'd split up with my boyfriend they asked me to come back as head of knitwear design for all their 
brands; Benetton, Sisley, the lot. 

It was kind of the opportunity that 
I couldn’t turn down, but in my heart of hearts I 
knew it wasn ’ t Genuinely what I wanted to do 

... I wanted to 

kind of take the road a bit less travelled in that respect and try something new. I knew it would be a really tough and 
political role. Benetton was such a big, important brand and made so much money for the company that more people got 
involved in making decisions. A lot of the time when lots of people get involved you're not so happy with the result. But 
it was an amazing opportunity so I bravely said yes, packed my bags, went back to Italy again. Back and forward, back 
and forward. I did that for three years. Blood, sweat and tears. 

And it was what you expected? 

It was totally what I expected. I was being a manager and I'm not good at being a manager; I'm not massively organised, 
I'm good at being creative and I know that. I can say that more confidently now because I've been through that and 
through setting up my own business. Now, quite a few years down the line, I can look at it objectively. At the time I just 
wanted to do really well, but I don't think I did. My heart wasn't in it. I liked the people side, but it was hard work. 
Were you doing any designing or was it really all just managing? 

I was doing some because in the first six months two of my girls, one who did the womenswear and one who did the 
menswear, both went on maternity leave. I ended up having to do quite a lot and it was too big a job. The [Benetton] 
family are very much still involved in the company. The family were lovely and very kind and supportive and I did have 
their full support, but I was just unhappy. At that point, really, I was looking at other things thinking, I have to be doing 
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{Caroline’s Studio} 


Tricky 

My studio is part of an industrial warehouse in a 
place called Hospitalet, 20 minutes by Metro from 
the centre of Barcelona. F inding it was really tricky as 
I wanted a space that had a kiln and in Barcelona and 
that is no easy task. I asked two relocation agencies 
to look for a studio for me while I was still in England 
and after several months and many studio visits they 
found one located on the top Floor of this building. 

Eclectic 

I was in die studio space upstairs for a few months 
until I met the girls diat run this studio and straight 
away asked if they had a space. It is perfect; bright 
and spacious with lovely people and a huge kiln. 
Three ceramicists, a lighting designer, two painters, 
a graphic designer, an inventor ami a writer all 
share the space so it is a good mix of people of all 
nationalities. The building is also an eclectic group of 
people with metal industrial companies still running 
their businesses along with industrial designers and 
other artists of varying disciplines. It is an exciting 
place to come and work every day. This is where I 
make everything and package it all up to customers. 
The space is small so I need to be organised, but I 
have everything I need for now. 

Shipped 

The tubs contain mv raw materials like ceramic" slip, 
which is literally a liquid form of clay. All the bone 
china pieces are made from this as well as all the 
porcelain and stoneware pieces. I now need to have 
this shipped from England, but it is worth it as the 
quality is unsurpassed. 

Prototype 

1 am holding a first prototype of an extra-large 
glass bauble vase that I am planning to do some 
installations with this vear. I am also collaborating 
with the lighting designer in my studio to use lighting 
to make dramatic glass installations for hotels and 
restaurants and bars. 

Touches 

Sometimes it can be hard to define why an object is 
so special; it can be just the colour, a shape or the 
surface of the material but somehow it touches me 
or gives me an idea. Most of the pieces that I collect 
are things that have fallen from trees, some old 
pieces of silverware handed down from the family 
rusty old nails and hooks or chains from the really 
fine to the enormous. I love scouring flea markets 
and antique shops. 

Contrast 

At the moment. I’m working on a new collection of 
ceramics. I’m looking a lot at metal surfaces such as 
platinum, gold and pewter. I like the raw contrast 
of unglazed ceramic surfaces and polished metal so 
these are the things that till mv shelves for now. 
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something else, but I didn't know how to do it. To be fair, one condition of going back to Benetton was that I could 
design some of the home collection as well. They said, "Yes, yeah, yeah, sure, sure," but of course it wasn't possible, I 
didn't have time. 

/)/ So, what was the breaking point? 

Carol in Well, 

/ would spend my weekends at home, just making 
things, and I felt really happy doing that. 

It was just so cathartic 

after a full on week. I would give people gifts and people would always say, "You should be doing this for a living, you're 
really good at this." It was like, "Yeah, yeah, how am I going to do this for a living, how is that possible?" There was no 
deeper thought to it than that, except, I want a change, I don't want to go into another job doing the same sort of thing, 
it's not the company, it's the job. It was being just a knitwear designer. I wanted to find the same feeling of exhilaration 
in doing something new. The whole industry had changed, even in the eight years that I'd been working at Benetton. We 
used to do two collections a year and a few little ones in between; what we would call 'flash collections'. You'd put all 
your creative energy into these two collections and work really hard and then you'd have a rest between them, but when 
I was doing it for Benetton, we were doing about 20 collections a year. There was no break. I was actually very uncreative 
in that respect, because I just felt like we were churning out stuff. I just couldn't do it. My heart wasn't in it and at 
that point I probably just didn't care. I felt that I was paid well, I lived in a really nice flat, but I was really unhappy. 
You know, a lot of 

people would say, “Oh my God your life is 
great”, hut I really wasn’t enjoying it. 

So, anyway, I didn't have any 

other ideas, was quite desperate and thought, I don't know what to do so I'll take some time out, take a year off, think 
about it. So that was what I did. 

/)/ You didn't worry that by having a year out you'd lose touch with the industry and not be able to get back in? 

Caroline Yes, I did. Benetton was upset that I was leaving. I think they felt slightly betrayed because I was leaving them 
at a difficult time although I tried to get as much staff in place as possible before leaving. But, I had decided 
that I was going to Sri Lanka and India. My boyfriend and I had been separated for three years at that point and I 
thought. It is time to get my things back and move on, because he had quite a lot of my stuff. Anyway, after our 
first meeting we ended up getting back together after all these years apart and it was quite ironic because we got 
engaged about a month before I left to go ... I still really wanted to go and all the plans were in place. After we 
had split up three years previously my boyfriend had spent a few months in Nepal so he knew how important it was 
for me to travel and so off I went. 

Df Did you spend a year away or did you cut it a bit shorter than that? 

< a ml in, I cut it a little bit shorter, I think it was about eight or nine months. 

/)/ How did that time out shape you? 

Caroline To be honest, I just really needed a rest. I was exhausted. It was wonderful. There I was, I had come from the world of 
fashion where everyone's really on edge, tense and competitive all the time ... I really admire women who carry on in that 
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One of my best friends, Liz, is a creative arts 

^ v ' ' „ - teacher, dealing with children who have special 

v V ' t * . 

'** ' needs. We have this on-going thing-where I tell > 

* -* * v people that she is the East Ixmdon equivalent of » ' 

' v Michelle Pf eiffer’s character ip "Dangerous Mind* 

while she gets horribly embarrassed and shoots 

« killer laser beams from her eyes in an attempt 

* ' x ' to shut me up. Liz has a gruelling, thankless 

occupation; it’s emotionally and physically 

demanding dealing with your average kids, 

let alone those with special needs. I’m proud 
' *. \ *' 

' * of what she achieves despite her modesty 

and whether the other school staff members, « 

parents or kids in her care, acknowledge it or 

not. I’ve always had love/hate relationships with my teachers. I suppose I was also what you could call ‘special needs’. Being in a classroom 
with fhe rest of the kids didn’t suit me very well. Bored easily and terribly distracting, I was too much of a smarty pants for my own good. 1 
somcliines even had my own designated desk outside the classroom for both accelerated learning as well as punishment. Most teachers tended 
to get incredibly frustrated With my often cavalier attitude towards school; yet often refused to answer or explore questions that I raised mv 
hand to*ask and genuinely wanted to learn the answers to. I dkfthough, come across one teacher who taught me some of the most worthwhile 
lessons of my adolescent life. Mrs Murphy’s English class was not purely focused on getting ‘results’ that would appease the Board and instead 
she used the curriculum as a vehicle to take her students’ understanding and life skills on a journey. Her best and most educational lessons 
were about things not necessarily on the syllabus, or even able to be measured by a grade. This steely-eyed, impeccably-dressed mentor to 
many knew that a truly effective teacher isn’t the one who will just teach a kid how to get the value of x in an algebra equation; but one who 
will somehow also impart upon them their own value in life's equation. Mrs Murphy managed to keep me In her English class from the 8th 
grade until I finished high school. Shaping her students’ analytical brains, she encouraged us to think and to go outside of the invisible, but 



from the novels we 'were studying and nailing 
them to the walls around her. classroom. In 
my last days before graduating high school, 

1 snuck into her classroom and managed to steal H 
away my favourite qxfoie from the back wall 
as a memento. The question posed is something 
that I still often repeat to myself My souvenir 
asks, “Do I dare disturb the universe?” Those" 
of you who d<\ please raise your hands ... 
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Italian Joy is the story of a Sydney 
girl’s love affair with Italy. Like so 
many love stories, Carla Coulson’s 
begins with a broken heart, or 
perhaps ‘soul’ would be more 
apt. She begins her story, “I had 
it all. Well, that’s wiiat everybody 
told me ... but in reality I felt like 
just another invisible female fast 
approaching my use-by date in a 
city that worships youth ... The 
closest I had come to any kind of 
relationship of late was with my 
local Thai delivery boy who knew 
me by my order; Ms Tofu stir-fry 
and vegetables (hold the oil).” 

A particularly bleak Christmas 
provided Carla with the impetus 
to put her life in storage, sell her 


business and head to Italy, a place 
that had long-held her fascination. 
An Italian language school 
classmate recommended she take 
a room in a boarding house run 
by a woman called Popi “who for 
25 years had opened her house to 
students*” It is Popi, “an eccentric 
Italian mamma filled to the brim 
with Mediterranean fervour and 
generosity” to whom Italian Joy is 
dedicated. 

Carla also enrolled in a 
photography course, dreaming 
she ‘Svas Annie Leibovitz by day 
and Audrey Hepburn by night.” 
Within a year she had traded her 
old Nikon for “a robust black Leica 
(the Manolo Blahnik of cameras)” 


and had found her calling. Carla 
has since had several books of her 
photography published and her 
images regularly grace the pages of 
international magazines. 

Italian Joy , Carla’s first book, 
is testament to her passion for 
the country that restored hers; 
overflowing with grainy images 
of the people who embraced her 
and the streets, bars, churches 
and markets that enchanted her. 
Published in 2005 by Lantern 
Books, it has deservedly won 
numerous design awards and is 
a wonderful reminder that, for 
being willing to risk ‘it all’, one will 
often be rewarded with everything 
previously only dreamed of. 







industry because I think it's got a shelf life. You can only do it for so long and then you've got these young, ambitious 
people coming up and you just have to leave it to them. It's a cycle. Anyway, 

I wentJrom that 

to being in a Buddhist village teaching children 
English in a temple. 

Just the loveliest, loveliest people I have ever met in my life. So grateful 
... They'd never seen anyone foreign before. The monks were just wonderful and the family I lived with were lovely. It was 
great. I was so used to the rhythm of being a workaholic nutter, they'd say to me, "No, no, that's it for the day. We finish 
teaching at two." I'd think, what am I going to do for the rest of the day? It was weird. It was good. I wrote a diary and 
I would spend lots of time under my mosquito net. After a few weeks I got moved to another school which was further 
down the coast, near the beach. At the start I was the only volunteer on the island, but then a couple of others came so 
I had some friends and that was great. We went traveling at the end together. Bliss. 

Df Was it done through a volunteer organisation of some sort? 

Caroline Yes, exactly. 

Df And why did you choose Sri Lanka? 

Caroline Well, I had always really wanted to go to India. There were two places I really wanted to go to, India and Africa, but I was 
really scared ... It's funny now if I look back on that. To put my fear into context, I remember taking a trip to Bali in the early 
years when I was at Benetton and I was petrified of the mosquitoes because I react really badly to them. I had a suitcase 
packed full of every type of repellant possible - even one the size of a fire extinguisher. What a drama! So I thought, there 
are two places I'm really terrified of, but 

I want to push myself, I want to 
do somethinq scary, something exciting, 

so it's either Africa or India. 

I thought Sri Lanka would be a good start, a good introduction to India, because it is easier, it's not as harsh, not as poor 
in that respect. 

Df And did some of the Buddhist philosophy rub off on you? 

Caroline I only taught in the temples, which were really just basically a few pillars and an open space with a roof. I didn't go to any 
of their services or anything, so no, not really in that respect, but just in seeing how kind they were, I suppose. People 
with nothing and they are so kind. It just made all the other stuff seem like nonsense really. 

Df Did those nine months change you much as a person or were you just far more relaxed? 

Caroline I came back very sick. 

Df Oh did you? 

Caroline Yeah, I was quite ill. India certainly left its impression and it took me a few months to get my health back. When I came 
back I saw all the things in the West that we really moan about and that we should really be grateful for. I just thought 
we don't really have any idea how lucky we are. I remember feeling the carpet under my feet and I felt like its pile was 
three foot high. It was just like, oh my God, and loos, you know, proper toilets and supermarkets! I remember the first 
time I went to the supermarket and everything was so glossy and rich and wow. I suppose the biggest change though 
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*What says Li, will be 



Looking to the future and trying to divine what will be has always been looked upon with two opposite mindsets: 


severe scepticism and blind faith. 

On one hand, the practice of forecasting anything can be seen as infamously unreliable, fickle, and often times 
simply impossible. On the other, it’s a rare person who doesn’t read their horoscope every now and then, flick 
through a mag to be guided in the upcoming ‘it’ silhouette for next season, or at the very least, check the weather 
report to see whether or not to carry an umbrella. 

Li Edelkoort has been forecasting, not the weather, but the climate of our future lifestyles to serious renown since 1975, 
when she established herself'as an independent trend consultant in France. A ‘trend’ is the general direction in which 
something tends to move. Trend forecasting, therefore, is collecting and collating information to create a 
formula or pattern to give an indication of the way things will be at a certain point in the future. 

Forecasting is different from ‘cool hunting’ or even ‘trend spotting’. Edelkoort describes what she does as, “Observing 
and interpreting people’s behaviour and moods ... I act as a catalyst for the spirit of the day and turn it into trends as early 
as possible.” It is not about ‘making up’ what the ‘new black’ will be, but about noting the signs and pulling them together 
to make a map of where we’re all going. It’s about using perceptive awareness to read the current human condition. 

Whether you know her name or not, Edelkoort has in all likelihood played a part in the range of choices av ailable 
to you in several aspects of your life. She has built an empire spanning the globe. As part publishing house, part 
consultancy, part think tank, not only does her network predict the Zeitgeist but it gives guidelines to help define it — 
in everything from fashion, health, beauty' and design to the automotive industry, government and banking. 

Amongst Edelkoort’s most recent insights are concepts such a^the^democratisation of luxury’ (blurring the lines 
between exclusive brands and how affordable or feasible they are for £he average person), globalisation becoming less 
‘globally focused’ and more regionally directed, the conventional linear mcglel of education-work-leisure being replaced by 
a cyclical model, and that the era of the individual is fading. 

It is trick)', this trend forecasting business. Does it work? Often ve^fttietimes even by way of it’s own self- 
fulfilling prophecy. By finding and acknowledging trends, we ultimatWfeike them even more of a reality. We’re all 
trying to evaluate and analyse variables and constants in artyattempt fjiwoMi plans and make educated decisions 
about what’s next for us. Whether or not the era of the individual is on tB wane, forget about finding a trend or 
identifying the Zeitgeist; define yourself first and the rest will follow. K 
www.trendunionxom 
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was that I was more in touch with my hippy side, which has always been there ... So, yes, it absolutely did change me. I 
don't know if it made me more relaxed though, I think it'd take a lot more than that! 

Df So you came back, reunited with your fiance ... Did you have a clear idea of what you wanted to do then? 

Caroline I was looking forward to planning the wedding, but had no idea at all what to do workwise. I hadn't even thought about 
it when I was over there. 

Df You didn't? 

Caroline Nope. It was pretty nice actually, not worrying or thinking about it. I thought Id just come back and see. It was 
hard, it was hard coming back and living in England after all those years, rainy old England again, on the west coast 
in a city called Bristol. It was tough. I had no job, was in the house all day and was like. Right, what am I going to 
do now? I didn't really know what to do so I just wrote down a few things and then I thought, I m going to write a 
book. As you do. I'd always been interested in food, that was another thing, and years ago I'd had an idea, that I'd 
quite like to have a chocolate label and design all these chocolate products. At that time nobody was really doing 
anything cool with chocolate and I spoke to a few chocolatiers, but I just didn't have the confidence to do it. It was 
too random. Why on earth would someone who designs knitwear want to do a chocolate label? I remember meeting 
my sister in this pub in Covent Garden for a drink and at the time I'd had some talks with Marks & Spencer, which is 
quite a big retail group in the UK, and I said to her, "I'm so excited, I've got this idea for chocolate and it's amazing. I 
can just see it." My sister just looked at me and said, "Have you heard back from M&S?" and it was just like, Oh, yeah, 
what's the point? 


No one would have hadjaith in me doing 
even have faith 

' T\/Q nlu/awc If 




I've always been 


interested in lots of different things, but how can you do something you have no experience of? So, on the food side, 
because I'd always had this chocolate idea, I just thought I'd start doing some work on that. I started making some cakes 
and cookies and all sorts of sweet things and photographing them. 

Df For sale or for you guys? 

Caroline No, just styling, just ideas. I didn't really know what I was doing. I quite fancied being a kind of Martha Stewart-type 
person. A bit of this, a bit of that. I enjoyed doing that, but then I couldn't find the plates I wanted for styling and so 
I thought, I'm going to make them. I started making things out of papier-mache and different materials and they were 
quite interesting. Then one day I was walking with a friend and we walked past this place with a sign that said, Teach 
yourself to make ceramics." I thought, you know what, I could do that, that'd be great and of course, I was free during 
the day. So I started doing two afternoons a week and from the first moment I tell you, from the first day I was in there, 
I loved it, I thought it was amazing. It was so practical and earthy and I just loved it. 

DJ I imagine your plates weren't quite like what the other people in Bristol made? 

Caroline No, possibly not, but the teacher was good to me. She was fantastic, an absolutely amazing person. Again, just 
another person that comes along in your life who helps you along in some respects. She'd studied at The Royal College 
of Art so she was good. Then I started showing people some of the things that I had been photographing. I didn t get 
a book deal because it wasn't just food; I did some interesting things with plants and other ideas for weddings and 
Valentines ... They all thought it was beautiful, but couldn't quite work out who would buy it, who the market was, 
because it was sort of between crafts and food ... I did get one offer from Conran - they wanted to take the chapter 
on cookies and make a whole book of it, but it was really commercial so I turned it down. This was a change in me, 
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all of a sudden. Previously I would have said, "Absolutely! Commercial? I'll go for it." Instead, this was me beginning to say 
no, and 

I said no for quite a few years to lots of things. 

I didn’t want to compromise anymore. 

I wanted to do it my way or not 

at all. Some of my family thought I was crazy. They were like, "God, you've turned down a book deal from Conran, 
you're nuts." I thought, well. I'll get someone else to publish the right thing. In the end, nobody else did it and I 
suppose maybe I wasn't persistent to give it to enough publishers. The interesting thing was that by this point I had 
a portfolio I was sending to magazines and I got some great work with them and then I did this food presentation 
for a woman called Li Edelkoort (see page 42 *What says Li, will be). 

Df She's Dutch isn't she? 

Caroline Yeah. She was doing a talk in London to designers and architects etc. about trends for fashion and interiors. I met them 
in Paris and they asked me if I would do the food for their seminar. I did all these cakes and at this point Id made 
some bigger plates and things. I met a lot of really interesting people that day, people who still now are really helpful 
in all sorts of ways and are extremely good contacts. There was a guy from Royal Doulton, which is part of Wedgwood. 
It's classical, British ceramics, but they've been quite arty in the past few years, and he said, "Your plates are really 
interesting, really interesting." I started to get people asking if I'd make cakes for them too but I wasn't sure if that was 
the path to take, I was more interested in the concept of it than actually doing the production. At that point I thought I 
quite liked the idea of doing food trends for people, giving them packaging ideas and working as more of a consultant. I 
wrote to quite a few companies and more commercial companies like Marks & Spencer again, but this time for food, and 
they were saying to me, "We love what you do, but we'd really like to just buy it. If you could find a producer, a small 
producer, we'd be interested in buying these things." Again, I just didn't feel ready to produce. So I felt a bit lost. I was 
still doing some freelance knitwear which helped pay the bills, thankfully, and supported me while I was doing all this 
stuff. Then I joined a ceramics studio and I started to make a few things like Christmas decorations which sold really well 
and then I just started experimenting with different ceramics and was never out of the studio. 

Df How did you sell them? 

Caroline The studio had a little shop front. 

Df How long ago was this? 

Caroline About four years ago. 

It helped my thoughts to evolve to actually 
making and selling some of these ideas 

^ ^ that had been building up 

for years. Two years ago I thought, right, I'm going to do something that brings all this stuff together. My sister 
was always saying to me, "You should have a website, you do so many things and nobody can see what you do. So 
then the idea came together, of putting some of the things together that I loved. You know, doing some clothes in 
a non-compromising way, just the way that I like them and making some ceramics. I thought maybe I'd do some 
glass too. Really, it's only a fraction of all the things I'd like to do. I would like to do some food and chocolates and 
I would love to do more clothes and some textiles for interiors. Add to that lights and soaps and candles and paper 
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things. I'd like to do everything, really. 

Df So at the moment is your business really just online? 

Caroline And I do a little bit of wholesale too. 

Df Tempted to have your own shop at some point? 

Caroline I'd love my own shop. There are so many different directions the business could go in. A shop would be amazing, but not 
here in Barcelona. It's a lovely city but it's not the time because there is a real economic crisis in Spain and also I am 
not sure it's the city for a shop of mine. 

dj But you've managed to set up a studio there and produce things? 

Caroline Yeah, which is great. My husband asked to be transferred here to Barcelona with his company and so, yet again, I had 
another opportunity to follow him to discover another country. I work in a shared studio with some other people, which 
is actually really nice because I have my own space to make everything, but am surrounded by other talented people who 
all do different things. 

Df It will be fascinating to see where you end up next. Ultimately, it's doing more of the same, but more. Is that it? 

Caroline The last year has been so busy with all sorts of projects. I am planning a new collection and working on some larger 
installation pieces as well. I am also hoping to do a glass installation for a famous chef here in Barcelona, who is opening 
a restaurant in Singapore next year. The only problem is finding the time to realise all these ideas ... 

Dj I think you need an assistant. 

Caroline I do need an assistant. That would be heaven! 

Df It sounds very much like your philosophy is not to mass produce anything, but to make it slowly and by hand, yet at the 
same time you personally probably don't need to be doing that. 

Caroline Yes, exactly, I definitely don't need to be packing up all the orders, but I do enjoy the making process and a lot of my 
ideas come in just playing around with the materials. I rarely start off with a specific idea of what to make but I like to 
experiment with techniques and materials and then it all flows from there. I also think that there is an advantage in not 
being trained in a specific area because the approach can sometimes be lateral and hopefully can bring different results 
- and besides it makes it more fun. 

Df I'm sure there are a billion people who'd love to do work experience with you although it's probably harder in Spain. 

Caroline Exactly. If I was in England, it'd be easier to find ceramicists to help, but I'll get there. 

Df It does sound like you are closer to what you really should be doing now than you ever have been before. 

Caroline lam. 

The toughest part is working out what you truly 
want to do. 

A lot of people have really encouraged me along the way, willing me to keep going and above all 
been generous in all their time given to listening to me working out which direction to go in. It has not always been clear but it 
does not seem so random now as, despite the feet I can work in different areas, most of my pieces have a common philosophy, so 
it is all beginning to make sense. I think it's sometimes a kind of journey. I hate that word, but it's something you do have to go 
through. I am much happier. I love the diversity of working in different areas and the challenges that brings. I now have the chance 
to develop some of those ideas that have been burning away in sketchbooks over the years and there are no rules as to what to 
do next! I love the freedom of that. There are days where I remember... I was doing this exhibition in London last year and I was 
burning a door to make a table. I was outside with a blow torch, a petrol can and a box of matches. It was a Tuesday afternoon 
and I thought, you know what, this is the sort of thing that makes me think, I love what I do, truly. / 
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In the mid-'7Os John Hardy ended up in Bali. An art school graduate lacking direction, he became fascinated by the island's 
jewellery-making traditions and began to work with local artisans to produce his own designs. Success didn't happen 
overnight, but by 1992 his range was stocked in North America's most prestigious department stores. One of the keys to its 
success is that John and his wife (read ' right-hand woman') Cynthia have done well by doing good: the John Hardy brand is 
internationally respected for its platform of 'sustainable luxury'. Each piece is inscribed with the number of bamboo seedlings 
that will be planted to offset its impact. By 2007, John was ready to 'retire' so he sold the jewellery business and used 
the proceeds to fund a hugely ambitious project ...a 'Green School'. Sited on over 20 acres, the ecological footprint of the 
school is close to zero; its buildings are made entirely from bamboo, local grass and mud bricks, the campus is powered by 
solar power, biogas, and micro-hydro power from the river, and an organic permaculture system, cultivated and managed 
by the students, provides a source of food and a sink for recycling waste. It's about children experiencing the 'physicality 
of greenness'. The school does not have any courses that focus specifically on sustainability because, simply by attending, 
students are living and breathing what it means to be sustainable. And that's just the beginning ... Df 

Df So you've been travelling a lot? 

A little bit. I've been in Singapore a few times giving talks to the Singaporeans. I feel a little bit like Jesus among the 
Romans there. 

/)/ You got a slightly odd reception? 

No, no it's fine. There's a lot of good people there, but the way they live is pretty much unsustainable, so you have to 
kind of talk to them in a certain way. 

Is there a fine line between letting them know that what they are doing is wrong or unsustainable and yet still encouraging 
them to change the way they are doing things? 

Yeah. I met an aeronautical engineer there, a very unusual boy, from Australia actually. He didn't want to go and join the 
Australian army in developing newer and greater ways to kill things, he wanted to do things that were interesting. I just 
said, "Get out now ... Eventually even the hyena leaves the carcass of the elephant," because he will be an old man and 
he will have changed two lines of the ridiculous building code there [in Singapore] and that will have been his life. Its 
important for young people who want to make a difference to get to a place where they can make a difference. 

/)/ Absolutely. 

johr I'm from Canada and there's no way I can make any difference in Canada because the Canadians are very committed to 
the same things as Australians which is big boxes of beers, mid-sized Chevrolets and the good life at the expense of their 
grandchildren. 

/)/ But if that's where change is needed most, isn't that where you need to be? 

j tt \ m i can't be responsible for saving the terminal patients. I've got to find the ones that still have a chance. 

/>/ But that's writing off a huge percentage of the world's population isn't it? 

Well, not of the people in the world, just of the wealth. It's actually a tiny percentage of the people, a monstrous 
percentage of the wealth and a monstrous piece of the carbon footprint of the world ... The exception is something like 
Indonesians burning the rainforest, which gives them almost as big a carbon footprint as the Americans ... and they don't 
even get to watch TV in double-wide recliners and cheer the team. Most Indonesians are still living very sustainably, it's 
just what's happening out on the islands that's killing the world. Indonesia is number three biggest in terms of carbon 
footprint in the world. 

Have you tried to have any impact or any discussions at high levels about that with anyone in Indonesia? 

No. I don't really talk to people, I just do things and let the things talk. There's not much you can say. I mean, there are 
Westins all over the world where people have congregated and are talking about, talking about, talking about it... Just 
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being in the Westin alone is enough to make you realise that nothing is ever going to happen through doing that because 
the Westin is no part of the future. 

You're talking about the hotel chain? 

I'm talking about the Westin Hotel and its ilk with their giant polyester board rooms and meeting rooms. The amazing 
thing that I find though is, no matter where I go in the world they have the same ugly meeting room and dining room. I 
mean, to destroy the world and to save the world, the coal miners meet in the same room. It's quite ludicrous. It's a kind 
of ecumenical, ugly and unsustainable meeting space. 

Did you move to Bali because you felt you could have a greater impact there than Canada? 

No, it was strictly the weather. The weather in Canada is unfit for man or beast. 

Really? You just decided to pack up and go to the other side of the world for a bit more sunshine? 

Well, in Canada you've got 250 days a year that are good for suicide. There are a few days in the winter where it's really 
cold and clear and it's beautiful... and a couple of days in the fall. The summer is mostly just a gigantic disappointment 
when it's cold and raining every weekend. After a while you just kind of open one eye and go, "How terrible is the 
weather?" It's certainly great on those three spring days where it's just beautiful, but the price you have to pay for the 
'changing of the seasons'; they call it, romantically, changing from worse to worst ... Anyway, that's just kind of why I 
left; I couldn't handle the weather. I'm basically driven by beauty. I look out on these rice fields every day and I think, 
how could I be so lucky as to have these rice fields to look at and for them to be full of people growing food? Certainly 
not as sustainably as they were, but pretty sustainably. 

When you left Canada were you designing jewellery? Had you already started that or was that something that came after 
you moved to Bali? 

No, no, I didn't have any skills when I came here. I'd graduated from an arts school. I was really dumb. I mean, 
I was dyslexic and 

they didn't have dyslexia when I was at 
school, so I was just dumb. 

The smart ones all went and worked for the Government 
or the school system for their entire lives and now they're retired in the double-wide lazy boy reaching for their diabetes 
medicine, trying to figure out what's on TV. I'm just really happy I didn't follow that path. I didn't really even have that 
choice; I couldn't pass the exam to become a fireman, let alone a doctor, or lawyer, or Indian chief! My father knew I 
wasn't stupid, but when I brought home the report card he used to try to figure out ways to motivate me to apply myself 
because he knew I wasn't stupid and I'm not really stupid. I'm a little bit retarded but... 

You just think differently. 

It was kinda tough to get his signature on the report card. I tried to convince him that the Christmas report card came 
out in February. That didn't always work. He was never physically abusive, but he was really disappointed I was such a 
failure and I just wanted to live somewhere far away from him. 

You did graduate eventually? 

I did; I graduated from art school which is about the only place I could have really graduated from. The idea thing people 
liked there so I got good marks. 

Did your teachers at high school encourage you to go to art school? 

No. They didn't even know what art school was. I went to business school first and they had a design school in the same 
polytechnic as the business school. So I went to the design school and was really lucky that I met the guy who ran the art 
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‘Our Choice ’ fey A/ Gore. Bloomsbury Publishing, 200 9. 



A1 Gore is not a man to rest on 
his Nobel Peace Prize-winning 
laurels for long. In the three and 
a half years since the publication 
of his paradigm-shifting book An 
Inconvenient Truth and the launch of 
the movie of the same title, he has 
organised more than 30 ‘Solutions 
Summits’. Invited to these were 
experts from around the world, 
brought together to share their 
knowledge and experience in 
subjects relevant to formulating 
a plan to solve the climate crisis. 
From these pow wows and other 
(imaginably pretty intense) one- 
on-one sessions Gore has pieced 
together a solution. 

Where An Inconvenient Truth 
sought to convince the world that 
a climate crisis did indeed exist, 
Gore’s latest book, Our Choice 
presents a plan to solve it. To Gore, 


“it is now r abundantly clear that 
we have at our fingertips all of the 
tools we need to solve three or 
four climate crises - and we only 
need to solve one. The only missing 
ingredient is collective will.” 

Gore believes that by dramatically 
reducing the world’s reliance 
on carbon-based fuels we w ould 
also see as a collateral benefit a 
reduction in extreme poverty', 
widespread hunger, the security' 
crisis and the economic crisis, 
each of which “seem unsolvable in 
isolation”. 

It is heady stuff but, just as An 
Inconvenient Truth w'as, Our Choice is 
also extremely compelling, to a lay 
person anyway. But ‘lay people’ are 
w'ho Gore is seeking to convince 
with this book. As he reiterates 
throughout its pages, the only 
way to put this plan into action is 


together. He quotes an old African 
proverb which says, “If you want 
to go quickly, go alone; if you w ant 
to go far, go together” adding, 

“We have to go far ... quickly.” He 
knows that what he is proposing is 
a big ask. 

In the final chapter he gives 
the answer he hopes to be able to 
give to future generations when 
they ask, “How did you solve 
it?” In it he acknowledges that 
the December 2009 Copenhagen 
Summit appeared to have 
accomplished too little “but the 
new' ground rules established in 
the treaty turned out to have had 
more power than we realised at the 
time. They shifted expectations, 
planning, thinking, and then - 
again, slowly at first - behaviour.” 
Here’s hoping Gore is again right, 
lvvnv. ourchoicethebook. com 




school. He thought I was a little weird and said, “Why don't you come to the art school?" So I went to the art school. 

And then you ended up in Bali. 

That's the story. I was just lucky ... I always say I walk under a hole in the sky where the ideas fell out. It's very hard on 

the people around me because I have way too many ideas for any human to ever get done. 

Is that harder on them than on you? 

Well, I kind of live with it, but it's like the work is never done because ... 

There is always more. 

Fortunately I married Cynthia, who has been rebelling recently, but she actualized so many things ... I would have just 
been a funny guy on the side of the road with funny ideas if it wasn't for her. We started together with six workers in a 
kitchen in Bali. 

In a kitchen? Making jewellery? 

Not really making, but doing the business. We worked with artisans - that was the magic of being in Bali - Balinese 
artisans are just amazing. Indonesian hands in general are just amazing. When you go to some place like Thailand that 
has been basically completely ravaged by the American story, the Western story, you just want to cry that the man in the 
forest no longer knows how to put together a forest hut. Instead, he's dragged cement beams from the city that were 
thrown away by some contractor and is putting up something that looks like a slum. The Balinese though, still build all 

their festival temples and all their cremation stuff all from bamboo, and they do it really beautifully. 

So they haven't lost those skills just yet. Are they in the process of losing those skills? 

Well, I do look out the corner of my eye when I get down to Kuta Beach and, instead of making temporary structures out 
of bamboo and grass, they're starting to make them out of that horrific system they have in Australia with snap together 
steel beams. It's just really scary. I'm a little bit in denial about that. 

So you and Cynthia grew the jewellery business into a fairly successful one, would that be fair to say? 

Yeah. It was completely driven by the product. It was product people wanted. Young jewellers always come 
and ask me, "How can I do this?" and I always say to them, "If I can't recognise your jewellery, then you 
haven't done the job. If I'm unsure whether it's Jo, Mary, Bob or Alice you really haven't done the job. 

It has to look like you and then people will start to 
understand that it is you, 

and if it is good, if it is wearable ..." My best days were days 
when women came up to me and said, "John I bought this bracelet three years ago on my birthday and I haven t had it 
off my wrist." Unfortunately we never cracked the Australian market because, between punitive tariffs, VAT, and the weak 
Australian dollar, there was nothing to do there. 

So it was primarily sold in the US and Canada? 

The USA. To Canadian's, very little. In the USA, it was great. Cynthia and I filled the jewellery business with an incredible 
team of people and a lot of support over 20 years, but when I turned 57, I decided it was probably time to move on to 
other things. Cynthia and I sold our shares in the business and decided to change the way we were living. The big thing 
we've done most recently is founded a school. The Green School. I believe that the only difference between making the 
world work and the world not work is what happens on graduate recruitment day. People go to school, then they go to 
college, they get their degree and then they get recruited, if they are really smart. The school system, especially in the 
world of science and engineering, never gives them any clue that they should be making a choice on recruitment day. If 
graduates actually said to the recruiters, "What's your environmental record? Are you adding to or taking away from the 
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possibility for sustainability on the planet? Are you adding to global warming or are you mitigating it? Are you dealing 
in really nasty materials?" we might be able to make a difference. Instead it's, "What's your product? Oh, you make guns? 
Oh good, I can have a really big bungalow! I always wanted a bigger bungalow." It's us. It's not them, it's us. 

When did you get a sense that education was the answer? 

Well, they say if you get them green by nine years old ... It's something that needs to be studied by smarter people 
than me, but we have that ability as humans to be really indoctrinated in certain directions. As much as a non-church- 
attending Catholic will tell you he is not going to be screaming for a priest when he finds himself in two pieces on 
the motorway, he will be. I'm a Presbyterian; the Presbyterians were really bad at it, and, in fact, they really missed 
the boat. They forgot how to nail people and get them to be Presbyterians forever, but many religions are very good 
at that. I guess 

we just need to somehow pive children the 
possibility of choosinu. 

I'm not saying indoctrinate them or anything, but give them the 
possibility of making a choice. If nobody went to work for Dow Chemical tomorrow, what would happen to the world? We'd 
have less plastic rubbish in the hypermart... It's just a matter of choosing. 

What led to the idea for the school? For getting children 'green' early? 

Shopping. 

Shopping? 

Shopping for schools. 

For your own children? 

Yeah. I have four kids and the first two went to boarding schools. The second two are still nine and 13. We would go to 
schools and ask them, "What do you stand for?" and they'd reply, "Oh, we don't stand for anything. We're going to give 
your kid an education so they can get the biggest bungalow possible." I felt like saying, "Don't you understand that the 
bungalow mania that we're in, and the consumer mania that we're in, is going to ruin, if not in their lifetime, then in their 
children's lifetime, the world." It seems to be such complacency on the level of, "We're going to have our bungalow and 
that's tough." If you've got kids ... I mean, Al Gore ruined my bloody life (see page 54 *To go far ... quickly). I'd done 
well in the jewellery business and was going to retire and have a happy time chasing white balls around the place. I hadn't 
done that since I was young, but I thought maybe I'd try that, not to mention that those white ball-chasing places are 
some of the most disgusting, environmental disasters known to mankind. I mean, golf is practised by the right wing and 
is absolutely a poison heap. Anyway, Al Gore said, "This is what's coming," and I thought, if there is anything, any small 
thing, I can do to mitigate this for my kids, my grandkids and my great grandkids, it's my.job to do it before I go. I'm not 
going to be here forever. I'm turning 60 this year, so it's time to go for it. Bamboo is the perfect thing for a man who is 
60 because if I live to 67 I'll see bamboo forests that I've helped to plant (see page 57 * Bamboozlement ). 

Not only that but you'll see a generation of kids go through your school, which will be amazing. 

Well, we're looking to create a green vortex. 

Talk me through that. 

We're not incrementally increasing the literacy of 125,000 children over 12 countries, which is kind of what people do. 
Instead we re very small; we've only got 125 kids and some day we'll have 450. Twenty per cent of them are Balinese on 
scholarship. If we can take these kids, who come from 27 countries, into a relatively conventional education in a very 
green context ... We're giving them their ABCs because the mums and dads demand that, and that's fine, I don't want to 
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10 INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT BAMBOO 

Bamboo is the fastest-growing plant on Earth. 


Given optimal conditions, it can grow more than one 
meter per hour for short periods of time, so you can actually 
literally see it growing before your eyes. 


^ Stands of bamboo release 35% more oxygen than 
equivalent stands of trees. 


^Traditional belief holds that being in a bamboo grove - the 
favourite dwelling place of Buddha - restores calmness to 
emotions and stimulates creativity. 


'SjC If using bamboo for construction it is critical to harvest 
y it when sugar levels in the sap are at their lowest. Many 
^traditional practitioners believe that this is at dawn or dusk 
* on a full moon. 


^ Many bamboo species only flower every 60 or 120 years 
The rarity of its blossoming has led to the flowers being 
regarded as a sign of impending famine. 


The shoots of the giant bamboo contain cyanide. Despite 
this, the Golden Bamboo Lemur ingests many times the 
- quantity of toxin that would kill a human. 


The sturdiest bamboo laminate products can be up to 
three times harder than oak hardwood, but others may be 
softer than standard hardwood. 


Bamboo’s long life makes it a Chinese symbol of longevity 
while in India it is a symbol of friendship. 


everal Asian and Pacific cultures, believe that humanity 
emerged from a bamboo stem. 
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turn out people that are crossways to the world, but we're giving them that education in a very green place. After a few 
years, especially if they are young, formative years, of being in that green place, when their mummies and daddies take 
them back to a square box some place in the world that's been built by the same contractor who built the jail, they are 
going to go, "Just a minute. This is not where I want to learn." We hope to get the Balinese kids too and get them to the 
best environmental and green institutions on the planet and then get them back to be green leaders. It's a long, five, six, 
seven, fifteen-year deal. It takes longer than growing bamboo. 

How long have you been going so far? When did you take your first students? 

One year and four months. It's growing. We have people from all over the world coming to live in Bali and put their kids 
in the school. 

People are moving to Bali so their kids can go to the school? 

Absolutely, from all over the world. Mind boggling. They just go, "Let's try it. Let's try it for a year. 

At the moment is there more demand than you have places at the school? 

No. We're looking for more kids. Green School is not for everyone. We haven't had a terrific amount of success with the 
people here in Bali who send their kids off to Australian schools in grade six. There's thousands of Balinese that send 
their kids to Australian schools and they have been a tough group to influence, but we're getting people coming from all 
over the world: Japanese, Russian, Scandinavian, German and French people, it goes on and on. They just see the school 
and go, "That's where I wanted to go to school, but I never got to." It's great. 

Does it still require a lot of input from you or have you managed to step away a bit more? 

The school is in the hands of some very good educators like a guy named Ronald Stones (known as Pak Ron) who ran the 
British International School in Jakarta and the Tanglin Trust School in Singapore. He runs the academic part of it and I 
have quite a bit to do with the green part of it ... and I created the physicality of it. 

Which, by all accounts, is quite something. 

I'm so happy. It's beautiful. I mean, think about it. Where did your ancestors come from, England? 

England, Scotland, France. 

Well, think of English people counting beans and making gruel in the 13th Century. Getting them into the idea that 
there was something bigger than beans and gruel in the world was difficult when all they could smell was the gruel, but 
when they built those 13th Century cathedrals and they got the people into those cathedrals, then the people knew there 
was some higher power. They were in awe. Same with the Buddhists and the Muslims and the Hindus ... They all built 
these places that demonstrated there was something bigger than beans and gruel (see page 62 * Larger than life). Our 
school doesn't have a religion - it has many, many, many religions in it - but it does put people into the world of awe. 
I remember visiting Princeton University, which is in New Jersey, and I just wanted to stay there; I wanted to enrol and 
learn something. It was so beautiful, I just wanted to be there. Thats the idea of the Green School, from the classrooms, 
to the washrooms, to the change rooms, all the rooms, we made them beautiful. 

Of course that's the designer coming out in you as well. Did you ever doubt that you could make this happen? It s a pretty 
ambitious project. 

I had no idea. It's nuts. 

It's like beina eaten by a duck. It's 

O > 

such an incredible thincj. 

You know, you're in it, and it's moving, and it's like being in an 
airplane; you're sitting up there and you're thinking, how can this bloody thing fly? It's wonderful. 
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*Larger than life, . 


Until recently Taiwan 
was home to the tallest 
building in the world. As 
a tourist you find yourself 
drawn to these landmarks, 
for the view, maybe, but 
also because it’s what 
you do with a day to kill 
in a foreign city. Like a 
religious pilgrimage, when 
you visit Taipei, you visit 
Building 101. 

Taiwan can no longer 
claim that record, 
however, after the grand 
opening of the Burj 
Khalifa early this year, 
replete with a dazzling 
fireworks display that saw 
the length of the building 
lit up by multiple mini¬ 
explosions coming from 
each floor. Dubai know r s 
how’ to do shock-and-awe. 

The Burj Khalifa does 
look remarkably tall. 



It towers well above its 
fellow skyscrapers, almost 
piercing the sky at 828 
metres high. Over 300 
metres taller than its 
predecessor in Taiwan, the 
building is sure to retain 
the record for some time. 

Building big things 
started well before the 
typical modern city’s 
skyline. It was once 
palaces, colosseums, 
places of worship, and 
the tombs of pharaohs 
that loomed above all 
else. All were feats of 
engineering, design and 
human endurance. 

Buddhists had a bit of a 
fetish for the large as well. 


One of the biggest 
Buddhas in the world is 
carved into a rock face 
just outside Chengdu, 
the capital of China’s 
Sichuan province. It 
was hoped the Buddha 
w ? ould guide ships 
trying to navigate 
the three rivers that 
converge in front of it 
and took 90 years and 
tens of thousands of 
workers to complete. 

It may be because it 
was constructed over a 
thousand years ago, or 
because it is a religious 
totem of sorts, but 
seeing this 71 metre tall 
Buddha was for me awe¬ 
inspiring indeed. 

Standing at the bottom 
of this giant structure, 
people light incense as an 
offering and take photos 
next to the enormous feet. 
My arms barely span the 
width of Buddha’s big 
toe. He sits with a stately, 
dignified air, his hands 
rest on his knees. His face 
is painted in a pinkish skin 
tone with black eyes and a 
red bindi in the centre of 
his forehead, his earlobes 
droop to his shoulders 



and his torso is slowiy 
being reclaimed by moss. 

It is the constructions 
that force us to exclaim, 
“How the hell did they 
do that?” that inspire 
awe in us. The colossal 
superstructures with a 
long history and built 
with crude tools even 
more so, as w r e stand 
beneath them looking 
upwards in w r onder at 
their mysteries. 
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Did you and Cynthia come up with the idea together and work on it as a team? 

Oh yeah. She has all the skills I don't, which is a lot. 

Obviously she shares the same vision as you? 

It's not the same, but most of the time we agree. 

Apart from the fact that she'd like you to slow down, soonish? 

Yeah, she gets crazy with me sometimes. 

It's not just the school that keeps you occupied these days, is it? 

Well the bamboo company is very challenging. 

I real I v believe bamboo is the 
future, but it's like converting the Irish to wine. 

It'd be a very 

big job to convince the Irish that they should drink wine instead of whisky. 

Is your first challenge converting the Indonesians? 

The governor came the other day and he loved it. He was so supportive. I said to him, "When you build your next building, 
think about bamboo." We'll see. The physicality of what we've built here from bamboo speaks volumes. Everybody who 
comes goes, "I had no idea." 

Where did you get a sense of bamboo's full potential from? 

Watching the Balinese. South Americans have also done quite a lot in bamboo. Very inspiring things. Linda Garland, who 
is like the mother of bamboo, did a terrific amount to promote the 'green' treatment of bamboo with borax. Bamboo was 
traditionally eaten by the powder post beetle, but the thing about the borax treatment, which is a natural salt from Salt 
Lake City, is that it doesn't kill the beetle, but it gets diarrhoea and then goes away. So it's a very, very good treatment. 
Was that not readily available in Indonesia before? 

The problem was that nobody knew about it. In the old days they would just nuke the beetle, but, as we've discovered in 
our agriculture, there is no future in nuking the natural world. 

If your big plans for bamboo come to fruition, I guess you'll need a lot more craftspeople around who know how to work 
with it? 

Well, as the rainforest goes away there are literally millions of workers that are displaced. They used to be tearing the 
rainforest down lickety-split and making furniture out of it and selling it to the West. Now they're being hit with a double 
whammy because they are running out of trees and some countries, like America and Europe, are looking for Forest 
Stewardship Council certification on all the wood that they buy. That's going to put tens of thousands, if not hundreds of 
thousands, of guys out of business. The Balinese are also cutting down all the trees as fast as they can. 

Before those regulations come in? 

Well, they are cutting them down because they can't get rainforest anymore. 

They can't get rainforest anymore? 

They can but I think the Chinese are sucking it all up, straight out of the rainforest. It used to be available at the 
local lumber yard and now it's either too expensive or unavailable so the Balinese are going out and cutting down 
every tree that has a 30-40 centimetre diameter. A huge amount of it is being used to build those happy timeshare 
bungalows that our cousins from the south come and buy in Bali. For every one of those horrible, concrete timeshares, 
they've killed a hundred trees making the form work for it. It's just crazy. The good news is that the grandmas get the 
leftover wood and cook with it so it isn't completely wasted. When we went to build the school, we needed someone 
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to build it, SO we created a little company called PT. Bambu which built the school and all the furniture that's in 
it. PT. Bambu has an incredible future and has several jobs in process for building sustainable hotels. The idea of a 
sustainable hotel is very simple: you are going to spend a lot of time in a concrete box; you are probably living in 
one, so why take a holiday in one. The vibration of concrete is counter-productive to a satisfied life. In the hotels we 
are working on, the furniture is made from completely sustainable, borax-treated bamboo. It really is an incredible 
future. We also have a little NGO which has planted 20,000 seedlings of timber bamboo and I have another 60,000 to 
plant. Those 80,000 seedlings will create a huge amount of timber starting in five years and then continuing for the 
next 500, it is just a matter of getting the clumps established. Bamboo comes up like a train. The species dictates 
how big it's going to be and then you have to wait three years to cut it while it turns from a grass into a timber 
which is actually harder than teak. 

Is sustainable tourism something you're also interested in? 

'Sustainable' tourism ... It's a funny word, because tourism is pretty well unsustainable. People come to see stuff that is 
different or amazing and they trample it so badly that after a period of time there is nothing to see except a trampled 
culture, a trampled field or a trampled island. So, I don't know if there is anything sustainable in the tourist business. 
Hotels, for the most part, are just giant pigs gobbling up large amounts of international cash and handing the garbage to 
some guy who dumps it over somebody else's fence. So, our idea was a sustainable hotel, Bambu Indah, a tiny little hotel 
with seven rooms. 

It is wooden; it is vibrant; it is aood. 

c / 

There is an amazing 

Minang house in the centre of it made from black bamboo and it is run by a young woman from Sumatra named Banti 
who will give you an experience you just won't get from many other places in Bali, or in the world. The food is beyond 
comprehension; it has been reported to be as good as any food in Bali. Real Balinese food is extremely hard to get, 
probably because the Balinese are almost excessively polite. When the first tourists came from Australia, the Balinese 
realised they could never ever give them anything authentic to eat because their taste buds were attuned to porridge 
and tap beer. That made the Balinese vary their own incredible food and diversity, and produce jaffles and fried rice 
and other such nasty business for the tourists to eat instead. At the school, we also want to build some satellite 
campuses for universities around the school where they can send their architecture students to learn about sustainable 
materials and have a curriculum that gives them a chance to understand options other than more concrete; or how, in 
the concrete they do use, they can become much wiser. 

That'd be fantastic. I take it that anyone can come and visit the school at any time, is that right? 

Basically. We have two tours a week, but if you have kids, or a special interest, call us and we'll look after you. 

And kids don't have to enrol for their entire schooling, they can just come for a year or a semester, is that right? 

Yeah. At this point. We don't have a waiting list yet so we're pretty friendly. We're looking to see how it will work. Julia 
Roberts is here in Bali at the moment, and although we don't have any confirmation she's going to put her kids in the 
school, we have made a formal offer to create the possibility of her children having an experience they wouldn't otherwise 
have, certainly not in Los Angeles. They're producing [a film based on Elizabeth Gilbert's novel] Eat , Pray, Love. It's the 
big news at the moment and it is all over the island. It's probably the biggest film ever produced in Bali. I think every 
old healer is going to be very busy once this movie comes out and the Brazilian boys will be run off their feet! I am a 
little bit afraid because once it comes out there will probably tens of thousands of unloved Americans heading around the 
world to eat in Italy, pray in India and love in Bali. There is probably a sufficient number of old men from rice paddies 
that can become wise men and New Age healers given the right script, but I do worry that there is a limit to the number 
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of handsome Brazilians around, and they may be totally worn out by the number of women who will come here wanting 
to fall in love with a Brazilian! 

As well as Hollywood movies, do you worry about the political climate in Indonesia and how that might adversely affect 
your projects? 

I don't really because there is nothing I can do about it. It's going to be somebody else's part. 

Has Bali changed your life philosophy or the way you approach life? 

Completely. In Bali there is a lot of stuff going on; you never burn a bridge. In the West, we professionally burn bridges; it's 
like a bridge-burning culture. 

They have karma here and it works. 

People are 

very, very careful not to burn a bridge, and it's good. 

So what's the big plan from here? 

Green Schools one through ten. 

Ten schools? 

Yeah. 

All in Indonesia? 

No, they can be anywhere. We're just trawling for people who want one now. We've got a lot of interest from a lot of 
countries. Every country needs at least one, just to be a balance to all the non-green schools. 

To set up these other schools do you envisage taking the model that you've developed and ... 

Making it local. We're into local building. I mean we wouldn't build it out of bamboo in New Zealand, for example, because 
they don't have a lot of bamboo; we'd build it out of whatever they've got. Maybe we'd just make the whole thing out 
of sheep shit. 

Sure! 

While we're on 'shit', the great thing is that the Dutch are getting rid of cow poo. Everybody in the world is just dumping 
cow poo in the nearest ditch going, "Oh it's just cow poo", but now the ditch is not going to take it any more. In Holland 
first, and hopefully America second, they're going to gasify it to run generators instead. Who knows? If I could tell you 
I'd be a smarter guy than I am. If I could tell you whether we're just on a long, steep, hill down, it would be really scary. 
I hope that we're not. 

You hope that it will plateau at some point? 

I'm afraid that we're over the plateau, that's my problem. That's my fear, that we're on our way down and there's nothing 
we can do at this point to make enough of a difference. 

Past the point of no return. 

Now, I don't want to dwell on that because if you go there you might as well just crawl into a hole and move to New Zealand 
[both laugh - Dumbo feathers editor has just moved to NZ]. You know the other sad thing? Some of the most powerful 
people on the planet are soccer players who influence the lives of tens of millions of young men all over the planet. Soccer 
is played by everybody. Yet those players are not allowed to stand for anything more than the little orphanage around the 
corner from their house. It really is a scandal. I had Magic Johnson's lawyer here, and he was telling me that the day that 
Johnson came out and started talking about AIDS, because he was HIV positive, Nike, Gatorade and all the rest of these 
corporate monsters cut off his advertising revenue. That day. I guess one of the great things we can hope for is if those 
companies got a little smarter and figured out if they let the boys that they've got their logo stuck on speak about things 
that are important for the world it would be a great platform. It would be enlightened. We'll see. 
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Perhaps it's Hayley Allen's hot South American blood , but you get the impression there is not much this girl couldn't do if 
she put her mind to it. Actually , can you describe a mother of three as a 'girl'? Probably not , especially when she's also an 
extremely accomplished designer and entrepreneur. Hayley was the force behind Skipping Girl , a hugely successful brand 
of bags (primarily, but also including clothing and homewears). These days she's embarking on a new venture called Tika 
which consists of Hayley on one side of the world in Sydney and 280 women knitters in Peru on the other. We'll let her tell 
you about it... Of 

You started Skipping Girl pretty young didn't you? 

When I was 28 ... I'm 38 now. 

And you've got three kids? 

Yeah, I've got two with my ex, we were together for 11 years, and I've got one with my [current] partner. He wants 
another one, but I'm like, "Oh I don't know ..." 

I guess the best place to start is the beginning, which must be pre Skipping Girl. 

Well, in a nutshell, I was born in Chile, South America. 

To South Americans or to Australians? 

My dad's Chilean and my mum's Argentinean, but of English and Danish and Brazilian ... we re a big mixed bag. We moved 
to Australia when I was seven and I grew up in Melbourne. They moved because of everything that was going on with the 
political side of things over there (see page 75 *A Single Word). It was all pretty tumultuous and full-on so they moved 
to Mexico first to get away. Then Mum's parents and brothers and sisters moved to Whale Beach [NSW]. 

Nice place to land. 

I know, so lucky. My mum and dad came for a holiday when I was five, fell in love with it, decided it was a better place to 
bring up children and so they moved. That was that. They still go back to South America all the time and I've been back 
a lot too. I spent from when I was eight to 16 in Melbourne, in the country. I was always interested in fashion growing 
up, but Mum was like, "No, you need a real career; you've got to go to university." 

When you say, 'interested in fashion', do you mean that you loved dressing up? 

Loved dressing up! We didn't have a uniform at our school so I always used to put on some wacky outfit. Some days Id 
go to school in my pyjamas, just as a statement - a really, really bad statement - but I thought it was cool at the time 
(see page 81 *0n bananas & banality). Then we moved because Dad was transferred up to Sydney when I was 16 and I 
took textiles and art at school... At the end of my HSC [Higher School Certificate], Mum and Dad were pushing me to go 
to university, but I just said, "No, I want to go to fashion school." In Sydney at that time we had East Sydney Tech and 
UTS [University of Technology, Sydney]. They were the two schools and Mum basically said to me, "You won't get in", but 
I managed to get into East Sydney Tech. At that time it was quite a thing to get in, so that's what I ended up doing. I 
did a diploma there for three years and I loved it, absolutely loved it. So that's sort of the history of my studies. While I 
was at East Sydney, in my third year, we had to do work experience with someone. I'd been doing a little bit of modeling 
for Collette Dinnigan. She was no-one then; I think she was just launching her range of lingerie. 

Very early days. 

So early, no-one had heard of her, but she took me on to do work experience, so I did that with her for a year, which I 
loved. It was still very small; she just had one other girl, a lovely girl, working with her. 

Why did you particularly want to work with her? Did you sense that she was destined for bigger things? 

She was really down to earth, hard-working and she also was one of those designers who knew how to do everything, 
which I respected. She was a great seamstress and a great pattern-maker. She had a really good work ethic and was really 
approachable and lovely whereas a lot of the other designers I'd met around that time were all a bit kind of ... Well, they 
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all thought they were really fabulous. That's not really my speed. So I enjoyed that and did that for a year and then I 
went on to work with a lady called Claire Dixon-Smith. 

/)/ From [fashion label] Third Millenium? 

Huvicv Yeah. She really became like my mentor. I started with her while I was still at college and I worked in her shops. She 
had a shop in the Strand Arcade and one in Oxford Street (Sydney). Then, when I left college she gave me a job as her 
full-time assistant and then I became the production manager. I ended up working with her on and off for six or seven 
years. It was great because it was a small, growing business and I got to learn every aspect of it. Again, Claire was very 
approachable. She became a really good friend and didn't have airs and graces. Eventually I left because I wanted to 
work for a bigger company to get an idea of how a big company functioned. I got a job as the head visual merchandiser 
for Surf, Dive 'n' Ski. It was great because I did quite a bit of buying as well and had a team of ten people underneath 
me. It was totally different to what I was used to and I loved it. I had a lot of responsibility. I wasnt going and buying 
buttons from Greenfields; I was doing shop fit-outs and openings here, there and everywhere and it was still creative ... 

I loved that, and then I got pregnant. 

/)/ Did you have any sense at that stage that you wanted to start your own business eventually? 

Havicv I always wanted to, the whole way through, but I'd never really known where to start. At the time we were both 

working, we didn't have kids, we'd just bought a house, we were thinking more about the finances and being a bit more 
conservative ... But, I always wanted to start my own business and what happened was, when I was pregnant I worked 
up until the last day and then gave birth. Then I had a year's maternity leave but I brought Piper home ... Piper's my 
eldest, so this was 11 years ago, and newborn babies sleep the whole time, that's all they do. We were in this great little 

house in Surry Hills and she'd just be sleeping. I was bored; I was so bored. Jonas would get home from work and I was 

like, "This is driving me crazy." Jonas, my ex, is Aussie but grew up in India so we'd been traveling there every year for 
years. Every time we'd go there I'd go, "What can we do, there are so many manufacturers and bits ...?" On the trip just 
before I'd had Piper, I went to the markets and bought all these amazing hand-crocheted, nylon totes and said, "Look I'm 
going to do something with these," and that's how Skipping Girl started. 

/)/ So those totes had just been sitting in a cupboard until you got really bored? 

Havicv In a box yeah. So I made contact with a lovely German girl over in India and said, "I'm thinking we could do this style 

of bag: I think we need to make the handles longer, I think we need to brand it and put new patterns on it," and that's 

how it started. Then I thought, I'd better just see if people are as into the product as I am so I had a little stall at Bondi 
Markets, just a one-off stall, and the next thing I knew the editor of Mane Claire, or one of those magazines, wanted to 
do a little story on it. I was friends with the Zimmerman girls and they saw them and said, "Can we have some?" It was 
quite incredible. 


In the early days it was great because we'd just literally sit 
there and hammer all the rubber labels that we got made out whoop-whoop here onto the bags. It was like a little 
workshop. It was good times and our overheads were kept very low, let me tell you. 

»/ Was Jonas helping at that point? 

llaylcv Yeah and it was fantastic because he had a lot of contacts over in India. He was working at Mambo as a senior art 
director with Dare [Jennings, Mambo's founder] for about ten years, so he did all Skipping Girl's graphics, which was 
great. My skills were more design/PR/marketing/selling. He'd work full time and then come home and do Skipping Girl 
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after hours. 

How did it grow? 

Well, I'm trying to think how long we had it for - it was a long time, at least eight or nine years - but it grew slowly and 
organically. We never tried to sell the product at the start; it was just people approaching us, ringing because they'd seen 
it. It got a lot of editorial because no one else had done anything like it - it was quite unique, so it grew like that. We 
started off under the stairs, then we moved and had a little granny flat out the back of our new house; then I employed 
one girl and then we got a little office ... Then we got an agent in every state and then we started exporting. We exported 
to the UK, the US, Singapore ... We even ended up in Scandinavia; it was quite incredible. Then it started getting a bit 
too complicated, and this is where I think, in hindsight... We'd just been doing bags up till that point. They were doing 
really well and selling online and we were changing the range every season and then I said, "We've got to do other sorts 
of bags." We started manufacturing canvas bags out of China and doing wooden thongs out of China and then we did 
bean bags. You name it ... We started doing swimwear, huge swimwear ranges that we were manufacturing here. We did 
sarongs manufactured in Bali, jeans out of Japan. It became such a nightmare because we were manufacturing all these 
different things out of all these different places. Mental. I was trying to coordinate manufacturing this, that and that and 
then distributing it all over the world and here. It just grew out of control. We had eight staff in the office, 20 with the 
shop staff, wages ... Then I had this great idea that we needed to go into retail. 

What was driving you? Did you just sense that it could be so much bigger and wanted to give it the opportunity? 

Yeah. I was just driven. I'd like to say that I've got a really good business head on my shoulders, but I don't, at 
all. 

I just go with my heart. I never look at what 
anyone else is doing. 

Whatever we wanted to do we just did. My accountant would say to me 
every year, "We've got to do a P&L forecast." At the start I didn't even know what that was, but then I'd do my forecast for 
the year and, me being incredibly optimistic, I'd give him these figures that were out of control. He'd go, "You are never 
going to do that" and, inevitably, at the end of the financial year, he'd come back to me and go, "I can't believe it; you've 
done it." So that sort of drove me. Then we did the retail thing. We had a shop in Bondi, a shop on Oxford St [Paddington, 
Sydney] and a shop in Melbourne. My sister moved to Melbourne to run that shop and she sort of ran that like her own little 
business. The retail was good, but it was distracting. Suddenly now, as well as doing all that, I was managing staff who were 
young and half the time didn't turn up for work. But anyway, we trundled along with that and everything else was going 
really well and we got lots of editorial overseas as well which was really exciting - like UK Vogue ... 

Did you have a PR agent or did it just... 

It was just through them seeing the products in good shops. We were in Selfridges [in London] and Barney's in New York, 
so it was just through editors seeing it in those shops and approaching either the distributor or us directly. Also there 
was the whole celebrity thing; celebrities would buy them. It was quite exciting because it was so unplanned. We'd be 
flicking through Who Weekly and there'd be Gwen Stefani with a Skipping Girl bag at a club. We never paid for advertising 
or pushed it and I think that's why it was successful in a way. 

Why do you think that? 

The decision not to advertise was an organic and financial one. The fact that we were getting loads of editorial was 
helpful. Also, once the international mags like UK Elle and US Vogue jumped on board I had no problem while in New York 
getting appointments with magazines to show them the range. Also, I think with a new new label it helps it develop a 
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In September 1973, Augusto Pinochet 
overthrew the Chilean socialist 
government in a bloody military coup. 
Many Chilean’s lied, and between 
1974 and 1981 Australia took in about 
6,000 of them. Even in subsequent 
years, hundreds continued to be 
admitted and the Chilean population 
in Australia increased from just under 
4,000 in 1971 to over 24,000 by 1991 
so that today Australia has the sixth 
largest Chilean population outside of 
Chile itself. 

These days, Chile itself takes in 
many refugees - the current Chilean 
president, Michelle Bachelet, being 
highly sympathetic to their plight 
having herself sought asylum in 
Australia during those terrible times. 
Like Bachelet, having to flee their 


by Claire Thomas 


native country leaves an indelible 
imprint on most refugees’ lives and 
belief systems. 

Another is artist, Juan Davila, one 
of the most innovative and influential 
painters to have worked in Australia 
over the past 30 years. Bom in 1946 in 
Santiago where he trained as a lawyer, 
Davila arrived from Chile in 1974. In 
2007, his work was the subject of a 
major retrospective exhibition shown 
at both the MCA in Sydney and the 
NGV International in Melbourne. Its 
catalogue explains; 1 A firm believer in 
the political role of the artist, Davila’s 
paintings have critiqued directly 
the Australian political system, the 
cultural aspects of late capitalism, the 
structures of the art world and the 
hegemony of Western art history; the 


representation of sexuality; and more 
recently, the treatment of refugees in 
Australian detention centres.” 

At the MCA, Davila’s Chilean 
paintings from the mid ’70s were 
hung alongside a series from the early 
2000s commenting on the site of the 
notorious Australian refugee detention 
centre, Woomera. In his adopted 
homeland’s treatment of Afghani 
refugees at Woomera, Davila saw, “the 
psychological forces that support and 
resist this horror, so reminiscent of 
that in Chile under the dictatorship.” 
The series of six silkscreen Woomera 
works (four of which are pictured 
above) were together titled 
‘Disappointment’ - a single word with 
the power to say it all. 

WWW. kali iroljecon temporatyart.com 
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I have a fair bit of Skipping Girl memorabilia in the 
studio; the first bag I ever had made is framed behind 
mv desk, there are photos from die Fashion Week 
parade of the ‘skipping girls’ who performed. 

Original 

There’s also a small collection of original Gem dolls 
from the ’70s. I bought diem from a friend at the 
Surrv Hills market. The dolls have lots of great ’70s 
outfits. I don’t let the kids touch them. 


1 found the birdcage on the side of the road and filled 
it with pom poms. Sitting on top of it, not inside, are 
the ‘Levon’ and ‘Miles’ owls named after my partner 
and son. I always like to name my products as I think 
it gives them a personality. 

Borrowed 

Also in the studio are my inspiration pin boards, a 
great ’70s pottery lamp I borrowed from a friend 
and a fantastic artwork by my girlfriend Mini Grad. 
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cult following which leads on to bigger and better things. Anyway, then my husband and I decided to separate. By this 
stage he'd left Mambo because Dare had sold it and he was working with me full time on the business which was quite 
stressful. But, it was an amicable thing ... 

Df Do you think that working together like that contributed to breaking up? 

Henley Absolutely, absolutely. We'd been working together for a couple of years. It was always kind of my baby, but he was also 
really involved and working together-together was pretty full on. Towards the end, in the last six months, he actually 
went and got a job working for an advertising agency because we could just see that it was getting a little bit ... So 
anyway, we separated and the question of what we were going to do with the business came up and he wanted to take 
it on. At that point I just wanted to do what was easiest and said, "Ok, I'll start another one" [laughs]. After all that! 
So that's what happened. 

Df Did he buy you out? 

Haviev No, no. So that was sort of the agreement that we had. We thought about selling it and it was a bit... It really needed 
us to run it. I'm sure, like yours, it's all about you doing it. I mean, it's still got a great website and whatnot. He's since 
moved to India to live and build a house so he's thinking he might get it up and going again. I was a bit upset about it 
for about six months and then I had to let it go. So that's the Skipping Girl story. 

/)/ How long ago was it that you separated? 

Haviev I would say three years, but I think it was longer, I think it must have been about four years. Look having said all that, 
he still contacts me from India wanting to get me involved again, but I don't know ... 

Df Wow, that must have been a massive change for you, particularly during that first six months of weaning yourself off it. 

Havie\ Well, we'd actually already started to wind it down a little bit because we thought it was getting all too out of control. 

Df I remember the Oxford Street shop closing. 

Haviev We closed the retail, which was a big relief, but it was sad closing Melbourne because my sister had literally moved down 
there to run it as her own business. If we'd kept it going, or if I'd stayed, I would have gotten Skipping Girl right back 
down to basics, back to what we did and what we did well. That's been my biggest lesson, actually, not to try to do 
everything and be all things to all people because 



of them properly instead of a few 



And to keep your overheads low, that's my other one. Don't get too carried away 


with the massive offices and stuff. 

Df When did you come up for air again and go, "I'm ready to do something else"? 

Haviev Pretty much straight away. I had a few months off through the separating blah blah, because thats never much fun, 
and then I approached his old boss, Dare, who started Mambo. Dare's now got the big motorbike thing called Deus [ex 
Machina]. Actually I think he's just opened a massive shop in Auckland. That's an amazing website, Deus.com.au, have 
a look, it's pretty cool. Anyway, I approached Dare and said, "I'm looking for work, I'd love to come on board and help 
you with something," and he was very sweet and said, "I've always wanted to work with you." He employed me to do 
his sales, merchandising and production for the fashion range he'd just started for Deus. I worked above the shop in 
Camperdown for a year, maybe a bit more, and really enjoyed it. I'd known him for so long and Jonas had worked with 
him - it was great. 
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/)/ Did you ... 

Hay ley [Simultaneously] And then I got pregnant. Sorry, what was that? 

/)/ I'm speechless. I was going to ask you if you enjoyed being employed by someone else. 

llayly That's a really, really good question actually. I think if it had been anyone else but Dare I probably would have felt really 
resentful and not enjoyed it, but he's an incredible boss, very fair and very giving. He tells it like it is, but he was also 
more like a friend. You know, what I did find hard though was not having the flexibility, having to be present from 8:30 
or whenever till 5:30, having to be accountable. Whereas now and with Skipping Girl I can work at 4 am or all weekend 
and then take a week off, you know what I mean. That's the thing I didn't really like, having to be present. I felt a bit 
trapped. If I'm working for someone else I always feel guilty even making a personal phone call because I used to be 
really strict with the girls who worked for me! So, I got pregnant but I kept working with him right up until about a 
couple of weeks before I had the baby - this is the third one - and then, then I went back a week and a half later [peals 
of laughter]! You're running on these hormones ... The baby was under the desk, Dare had no problems with it because 
he's got two kids. I was full steam ahead and then, by about three months, I hit the wall. I was like, "Oh my God I can't 
do this anymore," so I had to leave. I said to Dare, "I don't know what I was thinking." 

/)/ Not only did you have a newborn, but you also had two others! 

Haylcy I know, I know. 

/)/ Were they in school at that point? 

Ha\in They were in school and Jonas was still around so we shared them fifty-fifty, but still ... I spent a few months at home 

with the bubba and then a friend of my parents approached me to do some consulting for her, and that's how Tika started 
to happen. She's an Aussie lady, Claire, married to a guy who's really big in mining. He does mining in South America, 
Africa, New Guinea ... They're both in their sixties and 

every time they make 

money in one of the areas he’s mining in, they put 
money back into the community. 

So in Peru, an hour out of Lima, they have 
built a hospital, three or four schools, a centre for sexually-abused children and three knitting workshops. That's why she 
approached me. She said, "Hayley, we've built these knitting workshops for the ladies to get their skills up and running 
so that they can get employment, but they've got no outlet for their knitting, they're just doing it for the sake of it." 
The first thing I did was get on a plane and went over there to meet them and see what the set-up was. It was pretty 
confronting. I've travelled a lot to South America and to India, but this place they're in, an hour out of Lima, there's no 
running water and it's a hard core shanty town. These women were incredible and it was so inspiring. I met them all and 
there were three Aussie nuns working there who were kind of managing it. I got back here and we got started by getting 
them to make scarves and gloves for schools, which was great. That was a really simple thing for me to test the waters 
with because a scarf is a pretty simple thing; you can't go too wrong with a scarf. They just did them so easily. I got a 
Peruvian guy to start managing the ladies; he is a great production guy, and we did a whole lot of scarves for World Youth 
Day, 1200 scarves that I designed here and they made. Every time I'd get sent a shipment there was never any ... the 
quality was perfect, so was the fabric; it was incredible. From India you'd always expect some kind of drama and it took 
us about six years to get the quality up to scratch, so with Peru I was just blown away by how high the quality was and 
how great the materials were. So that all went really well and then I said to Claire, "I think I should start a label" and 
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*0n bananas and banality , ; 


The humble banana was once a 
biologically diverse fruit that grew 
wild in the fecund jungles of South- 
East Asia. There were sour bananas 
and sweet bananas and they came 
in a variety of colours; purple and 
green and yellow. However, the fruit’s 
diversity was forsaken long ago and the 
bananas of today are a mono-crop. 

The fruit of the wild banana once 
contained seeds but now, bred for 
mass consumption, they are sterile. 


upon us at the earliest stages of our 
lives. For 12 years at school we dressed 
the same as our peers. They told us 
uniforms (hemlines no more than 
seven centimetres above the knee, 
white socks, black-polished shoes, no 
ostentatious jewellery) were a way of 
preventing exclusion and discouraged 
markers of class. School uniforms 
enforced sameness and theoretically 
allowed their wearers to camouflage 
themselves into the social sphere. This 


by Anna Greer 


the feet of the British. Not only did 
their colonialism create conflict, 
disposession, displacement, slavery 
and genocide, but it also caused the 
spread of school uniforms from the 
Motherland like an all-consuming 
beige revolution. England first 
introduced school uniforms during the 
reign of that famous wife beheader and 
Vatican separatist, King Henry VIII. 

The communists were also big on 
uniformity. In Mao’s China many wore 



Banana trees are clones grown from 
the rhizomes of other trees, leaving the 
fruit at risk of obliteration by a fungus 
called Panama Disease. In 30 years’ 
time the phallic, fruity favourite, as we 
know it today, could cease to exist. 

Uniformity and the movement 
toward monoculture pervades 
many areas of our lives. Those who 
champion migrant assimilation 
are often really calling for the 
absorption of diverse cultures into the 
mainstream. Plurality is discouraged in 
many spheres; suits saturate the CBD, 
women covet the ‘perfect’ figure and 
social mores dictate how we behave. 

Uniform identities were inflicted 


was the ideal, but of course social 
difference manifests itself’in other 
ways. We stake out our identity in the 
music and television we consume, the 
food we eat, the family we come from 
and the environment we inhabit. 

In my own school years the rebellion 
against uniformity was common and 
clear. Wearing jeans led to punishment 
but we did it anyway, hemlines forever 
crept higher, eyeliner and nail polish 
w r ere never technically against the rules 
and Doc Martins with colourf ul shoe¬ 
laces were still black and still polished. 

Blame for the implementation 
of uniforms in schools throughout 
the world can be laid squarely at 


a simple green, button up, tunic shirt 
with green trousers, dubbed the ‘Mao 
suit’. Twenty million people starved 
due to Chairman Mao’s agricultural 
reforms. Coincidence? I think not. 

Nazis wore uniforms too, and we 
all know what happened there. Also, 
and this one needs little explanation, 
burkhas. 

The simple uniform, despite all the 
good intentions and rhetoric from the 
Department of Education, has a dark 
past. You heard it here first — school 
uniforms were borne of a banana¬ 
killing, wife-beheading, imperialist. 
Communist, Nazi, Taliban culture and 
we should end it here and now. 



‘Kissing Pendants' by Trent Jansen, winner of the 2008 Bombay Sapphire Design Award. 



*A little more heart s .„ 


There’s something about the 
humanisation of an object that 
injects it with new life, a distinct 
personality, a sense of recognition, 
and a visual conversation. If you, 
like me, are part of the NEO (New' 
Economic Order) generation, then 
you are supposedly searching for a 
connection with the things around 
you, a personal experience, a 
tangible encounter. 

The spark of an emotion 
often prompts that moment of 
connection, whether it be a smile 
of delight, an appreciative nod, or 
a silent giggle bubbling up in your 
throat. 

The designer and creator 
devotes much of their energy to 
generating this moment in physical 
form. It may be the magical 
illumination of two lights as they 
‘kiss’ in mid-air, or the ingenious 
(yet wonderfully obvious) act of 
transforming a Laurel and Hardy- 


bowler hat into a floor lamp — 
that moment of recognition and 
response seals the deal. 

Sydney designer Trent Jansen 
wants to see more “from the 
heart and less from the brain” 
when it comes to design. His 
‘Kissing Pendants’ are like a lovely 
relationship. They’re “about 
coming together and embracing 
with a person. The lights turning 
on when they come together is a 
physical expression of what that 
does to you.” 

“Only the dead at heart could 
fail to raise a smile as ‘Ollie’ [the 
hat] bemoans the latest ‘fine mess’ 
to befall him,” writes Studio Ham 
of their floor lamp which emits 
yellowed rays from the depths of 
an upturned bowler hat. True, it’s 
hard to suppress a smile at the 
ignominious fate of the classic- 
comedian’s hat. 

Interior design studio Imperial 


Nesting like to inject their 
designed spaces with a sense of 
delight, accentuating the small, 
intricate details. Take a logo, for 
example, the subtle rotation of 
a g tipped sideways, to resemble 
a pair of ornate reading glasses. 
Blown up into larger than life 
eyes, these stare unblinkinglv at 
the viewer until the penny drops 
- delightful! Inserted into an 
optometrist’s studio, the letter- 
turned-caricature is in its very 
element, all the more humorous in 
that moment of surprise. 

“We’re a bit playful and not too 
serious in our design approach,” 
say Imperial Nesting. Often 
it all comes down to a “good 
relationship” and “ synergy” with 
the client. “People take things so 
seriously, the result needs to be a 
bit quirky or have an element of 
surprise”... or just a little more 
heart and less brain. 






I formed the company. I am trying to Learn from my mistakes though. I've really been keeping the overheads low and 
being very wary that who I sell wholesale to is going to pay me, because that's a big thing. I'd say the only drawback to 
manufacturing in Peru is the cost of the freight and the product costs a lot more than anything I'd get out of India or 
China, but I think it's a really good cause and they're really lovely to work with. 

DJ Surely if they're producing, not just your standard scarf, but something that's been designed by someone with a design- 
eye, then people will be prepared to pay more for it. 

Haviev I hope so. I've also had really great support from all the magazines again, I've been really, really lucky and that helps. 

I love it. It's something that I love having around and it's got a sense of humour which I've always said is the most 
important thing about design. 

/)/ Yeah? Why is that? 

Haviev Because I just think that in this day and age people take themselves a little bit too seriously and I really feel 

it’s important to have things around you that lift 
your spirits and that aren’t too sombre 

or too ... I don't know how to 

put it into words, but I've always said that. Colour and a sense of humour are integral to the products I design (see page 82 *A 
little more heart). 

Dj Tika's aesthetic does feel in many ways similar to Skipping Girl. 

Haviev Yeah, absolutely, and so it should. People go, "It's quite ..." and I'm like, "Hello! Of course it is. It's me." 

Dj So you're happy with how it's tracking at the moment and you've got some great stockists? 

Havley I've got some lovely stockists in Australia. I'm not really happy with the way my website is looking so I'm working on 

that at the moment. It's pretty tricky because with the product I do, because it's so tactile, when people see it in the 

flesh they love it and hold it and get a feel for it, but it's really hard to represent that on a web page. So that's what I'm 
working on at the moment. I'm designing a new site with a company and it's going to have a better look and feel; more 
crafty and more like the product looks. I think the whole online thing is going to be the way forward. 

DJ Do you feel a strong sense of responsibility towards those women in Peru now? 

Havie\ Yes! I was thinking I'd get a whole lot more orders from stockists just before Christmas, but that didn't happen. All the 
shops that bought stock for Christmas were quite happy with the amount they were given. So then I had to consider do 
I get the women to make more samples or do I go back to the schools and ask them if they need more scarves to keep 
them doing things. Basically, these women are supporting their whole family, which is incredible. From what I could see, 
the men do a lot of sitting around chatting and the women do pretty much everything else. So I do feel a responsibility, 
but I also feel like they've now been given a chance ... I always send them photos of their work in magazines and they've 
seen the website and it's really boosted their confidence and their skills so they could go out and get another job and 
employment, which I don't think they would have been able to do before, and that's a really good thing. 

dj At the moment are you the only one who's buying their work? 

Haviev Yes, there have been a couple of people from the States who are interested in doing stuff and they've tried to do a few 

things, but the mechanics of getting the whole thing happening are not as easy as just, Make ten dresses, or make 20 
scarves" or whatever. I think they might struggle to work for just whoever, you know, but I'm all for them to have as 
much work as they can. 

DJ Do you love that what you're making now has got that aspect to it, that there's far more to it? 

Haviev Absolutely. I love that there's a story. I love that I've been there. I love that I've seen how it impacts on.people's lives. 
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Even when I was doing Skipping Girl, it was much the same. Towards the end we had thousands of women and a central 
unit where they would come to get the materials to make the bags. They d take them home and make as many from there 
as they felt like they wanted to because they were all looking after kids as well. In that regard it was a good thing. 

Df And they're being paid well and working in nice conditions ... 

Hailey Exactly. In India we were paying double what the market rate was and in Peru we're paying above the award wage. 

Df Knowing you. I'm sure you've got big plans for Tika ... 

Hailey That question you asked me about Skipping Girl actually made me think because I do have big plans, but I'm taking it 
quite slowly. The next thing will be export for sure. New Zealand will come first. Skipping Girl went really well in New 
Zealand and it's an easy starting point. Then the UK as well. 

Df So you'll do that at the same time as expanding in Australia, rather than waiting till you've saturated Australia first? 

Hailey I've got a really good girlfriend with a label called Rittenhouse, Sally, and even though it's a totally different thing to what 
I'm doing - her product's quite high end - she's only got a few stockists in Australia and does really well internationally. 
She does huge business in Japan and is starting to do quite a bit in Paris. With Skipping Girl, and I always have to refer 
back to that because that's my experience, we did saturate the market here a bit, but we didn't ever do department stores 
until right near the end when they were begging us. We just sort of bumbled along with overseas, but towards the end, 
overseas was doubling or tripling our sales in Australia. It was huge. We had a distributor in Korea and he opened a 
Skipping Girl shop there; it was quite bizarre. I said to Jonas, "We better go over and have a look at this shop." So we 
jumped on a plane and went to Seoul. The UK overtook Australia in sales for years actually. Tika gets sold into gift shops, 
really high end kids' shops and homewares shops, but it's not getting sold into fashion shops so the number of accounts 
I can get in Australia is quite limited. I also like having an excuse to go overseas. 

Df Well, you might be pregnant again soon. 

Hailey It's never stopped me before! I remember when my son Cooper was three months old I'd applied for this Fashion 
Week scholarship and won $5000 to travel and promote Skipping Girl. I was still breast-feeding at the time and 
couldn't leave Cooper behind, so the three of us went to LA. Jonas would look after him while I went out and visited 
all these stockists. 

The flexibility that comes with running my 
own business to me is gold. 

At the moment I'm quite happy. I also have a really 
supportive partner, Levon, who is inspiring and encouraging of all my pursuits and also very helpful with the kids. I 
wouldn't put the kids in more care just so I could work, work, work more. I've just found I've become far more efficient 

with my work. On my 'work' days I don't answer any personal phone calls. I'll eat lunch at my desk ... When I'm at work 

I get the most out of it. 

Df Do your kids know what you do? Are they pretty proud of mum? 

Hailey I guess so. They love it when they see something in a magazine. I get more of a kick, and I don't get it as often with 

Tika as I did with Skipping Girl because it's things you put in your house, out of seeing someone with the product. When 
the kids see something in a magazine they get pretty excited. My two year-old knows that it's 'ours', as he'd say. They 
get pretty involved and my daughter the other day was interviewed by one of the little magazines here about fashion. I 
said, "Do you want to do it?" and she's like, "Yeah, yeah I want to be interviewed about fashion," and I said, "Oh, ok." 
So she and a friend were asked what their favourite shop was and she said, "Vinnies [Saint Vincent de Paul's]" I thought, 
good on you. 
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Martin Hughes is a man with a huge heart, a fine touch with a pen and a lot of nous. Put those three qualities together and 
you get the person who turned 'The Big Issue' (Australia) into both a publishing and societal success. Add a desire to do 
his own thing' and you get Affirm Press, the publishing company Martin co-founded in 2007. Affirm's mission is to 'inspire 
by delight' and the fantastic titles it has put into the world since are testament to that. First cabs off the rank were 'Slow 
Guides' to Melbourne and Sydney that introduced readers to some of the more sensory, less speedy ways to enjoy each city. 
Small, independent publishing is a tough market and has certainly challenged Martin's ability to stick to what he values. It's 
been a bumpy ride, but as we always say (and know first-hand), it wouldn't be worth it if it wasn t... Of 

Manin You must be scraping the barrel as far as profiles go. 

/>/ Rubbish, I've had you on my radar for a while Mr Hughes. 

Martin I feel really embarrassed, but I'm also really thrilled, and do want to preface anything I say with the fact that I do feel 
unworthy. 

/)/ I would prefer it be that way than the opposite. 

\iunin To be honest, I could have seen myself last year with a fairly ... not necessarily inspirational story, but some upbeat 
stories to tell, yet now I kind of feel like I’m at a crossroads in a sense ... My twins turn one next week and I've set up 
this publishing company with very high, idealistic aims and it’s just really, really, freakin hard. I feel like were inching 
further and further from the ideals we set out with, trying to get commercial traction, but I'm still not getting commercial 
traction. I remember you saying to me that if you couldn't do Dumbo feather on 100% recycled stock, you didn't think 
it was worth doing. I would love to print all our books locally on FSC [Forest Stewardship Council] stock, but those two 
things just aren't possible. Sorry, they are possible, they're just not practical. I printed the Slow Guides [published in 
2007] on sustainable stock, in Melbourne, and that took the margin that should have been our profit. 

/)/ It's a tough one to balance, isn't it? 

M arlil , You could look at me in a couple of years' time and see this as a crucial period when I could have gone either way. To be 
honest, I'm not going to go the other way. I'm not just going to do a job to earn a crust and provide for my family. 

/>/ You shouldn't have to compromise ... 

\innin While I was editor of The Big Issue 

we managed to double the sales while 
we increased the cover price from $3 to $4 

and made the magazine 

self-sufficient for the first time in its ten-year history. The reason I was able to do that, with the team that I had, was 
a simple formula. We took over the magazine and went, why is this not doing well? It’s such a great project, its such a 
great opportunity, there are so many people out there who want to support this, why aren't they? Flicking through it, it 
was obvious that every story was really negative and critical. I said, "If you buy The Big Issue, the last thing you want is 
to be banged over the head with the issues." You've already done your bit by interacting with the guy on the street who's 
down on his luck, who's made the really brave decision to stand there and make himself even more vulnerable, holding 
aloft a magazine that’s been produced by some do-gooders who say that it'll help him. The last thing you want to do is 
make the reader feel that it's penance to read the bloody magazine. So we decided that we would change the formula and 
make sure that in every edition there would be a balance between criticising what we thought was wrong and celebrating 
what we thought was right, between light and shade, funny and serious, male and female ... The Big Issue reader isn't 
just a 22 year-old, tertiary-educated guy living in the inner suburbs. That might be the core audience, but its not the 
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only audience. People have social compassion - it doesn't matter if it's the chairman of a multinational board, a teenager 
going to school and learning about these issues for the first time, or the old woman who only leaves the house once a 
week to go to mass. You want that person to find something in the magazine that resonates with them and makes them 
go, "This magazine was produced with me in mind". That was the simple formula that we applied and it worked wonders. 
When I started Affirm Press in 2007, I thought, I'll just do the same thing, but in a book publishing sense. It's kind of 
extra odd that I'm being interviewed by you and talking about all these things I'm trying to do when you've actually 
gone and done them with Dumbo feather, but we'll disregard that for the sake of the conversation. So I kind of naively 
thought, we will print in Australia on FSC stock, we will charge accordingly and there'll be enough people out there who 
are community-minded and prepared to pay the extra few bucks to support local industry. How wrong was I? First of all, 
people don't find out about that. Just trying to connect with the market in the first place is our single greatest issue. 

/)/ Unlike with The Big Issue where you had vendors on street corners throughout the whole country. 

Mamn Yeah. I mean the Stow Guides did really well, but that was partly luck and partly some flashes of marketing genius. We're 
doing Slow Guides to Dublin and London in February and March 2010, so hopefully they'll take off there too. 

/)/ You've also struck a pretty tough 12-18 months in which to try to establish a new business. Ethically-produced goods are 
a luxury, ultimately, and so that's where people have cut back on spending first. It's unfortunate, but... 

Vanin I agree, but I don't think that's our problem. I don't think we have even been put in front of the market for the market 
to decide that we're even a luxury. I don't want to sound 'woe is me', but speak to any small book publisher and it's really 
hard trying to get out there. An enormous proportion of the book market is controlled by the big chains and they don't 
give a white dog's shite about who you are or what you purport to be trying to do. If there isn't a big company behind 
it, a celebrity's name attached, or it hasn't won a prize, then they're not going to pay it any attention. We did a book last 
year called Lines of Wisdom which I still think is the best we've done, but it's been a practical disaster. I put out a call 
to young writers all around Australia saying, "We want you to write profiles of ordinary, elderly Australians that you find 
inspirational." [Silence] Sorry, that silence will be explained in a minute. When my dad retired from work he was at a loss 
and I, as a way of giving him something to do, asked him to write down the story of his life. It was a really rewarding 
experience for us both. My dad's actually very sick at the moment so I got a little bit lost for words there. The idea 
was that 

everybody's got a fascinating story to tell, if only 
we Younger people would take time to listen. 

A photographer, 

Oliver Strewe, who's got soul coming out his ears, drove all around Australia taking beautiful black and white portraits 
that show up all the physical lines of ageing in their faces - it was really poetic. It's a beautiful book and we were really 
excited about it but just as we were sending it out we got wind that this international book called Wisdom had just come 
out and the author was profiling really famous old people from all around the world. It was a huge, elaborate, beautiful 
production and the author came over and did media and soaked up all the interest. Then we came out with Lines of 
Wisdom: ordinary Australians with stories to tell and everyone was like, "Yeah whatever." Actually, if any Dumbo feather 
readers want a copy, all they need to do is pay for the postage and I'll send them one. 

/)/ Martin, that's why you're not making any money! 

Martin Well they're obviously good people who are part of your community so I'd be happy to do that. 

/)/ I won't let you. They can pay half price plus postage; it's worth it. 

Mamn Well, they can pay for it if they choose to, but if they'd just like to read the book, then they can just send me the postage 
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How to make trouble and influence people by lain McIntyre. Breakdown Press , 2009. 



* Entertaining Trouble 


How to Make Trouble and Influence 
People is an (incomplete and 
deliberately so) history of pranks, 
hoaxes, graffiti and political mischief¬ 
making from across Australia. In 
his introduction the author, Iain 
McIntyre, explains his motivations 
for producing the book, "in learning 
about the deeds of rebels past, we are 
provided with a memory bank of ideas 
and tactics from w hich to draw. These 
tales and images also serve to remind 
us that political activity need not be a 
predictable and grim slog indeed." 
Here are just a few of the most 
entertaining and clever examples from 
the book of how 'to make trouble and 
influence people'. 

SYDNEY, 1798. Convicts are 
reprimanded for not taking their hats 
off to officers whenever they pass by 
in the first recorded Australian work 
to rule' action. Shortly after the order 
is given, a work gang rolling a boulder 
uphill doff their hats appropriately 
with the result that the rock rolls 
away, knocking an overseer down and 
breaking his leg. 


MELBOURNE, 1988. Pedestrians 
paint their own zebra crossing along 
the Princess Highway. Cars observe 
the crossing and it soon becomes 
popular with locals. 

PERTH, 1990. In the build-up to 
the first Gulf War, a cannon at the 
Fremantle War Monument is repainted 
from army grey to pink and purple 
polka dots and adorned with slogans 
demanding its erection go flaccid. 

MELBOURNE, 1909. Demonstrators 
take to walking backwards as a 
method of’circumventing police bans 
on street marches. 

ADELAIDE, 1969. Anti-war activist 
Peter Hicks threatens to publicly 
immolate his border collie, Plato. 
Following a media outcry, he points 
out that while some would condemn 
the burning of a dog in Australia, they 
continue to ignore the burning of 
children in Vietnam. 

MELBOURNE, 1968. When the 
Vice-Chancellor demands footprints 


that have been painted walking up a 
Melbourne University building "Come 
down", graffiti artists add a second lot 
of footprints doing just that. 

MELBOURNE, 1933. After the State 
Government attempts to force the 
unemployed to work in relief schemes 
for under-award wages, a dole 
strike is called. When the strike fails, 
unemployed dock workers forced into 
shoveling sand run competitions to see 
who can work the slowest. 

NEWCASTLE, 1954. Women who are 
paid five pounds less a week for the 
same work as men at a ball-bearing 
factory stop work for 15 minutes a 
shift to ensure their work rate reflects 
their pay rate. 

MELBOURNE, 2005. Cleaning 
workers place three toilet bowls 
outside the Stock Exchange and hand 
out "hygiene kits" to brokers to help 
them practise their skills, as workers 
claim they no longer have time to 
clean bathrooms properly due to cuts 
in pay and hours. 
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somehow. Ultimately we're producing books because we want people to read them. I'd rather people got them for free 
than they just gathered dust. As I said, it's really good timing for you to have gotten in touch and it certainly will be 
inspiration for me to be more steadfast. 

What other gems are you publishing? 

We're doing another fairly altruistic scheme which I'm still passionate about, but everyone from the commercial side of 
things tells me I'm absolutely bonkers. It's called Long Story Shorts . We've committed to publishing six collections of short 
stories by new writers starting in February 2010. The reason that's so valuable to new writers is because publishers are not 
interested in short story collections, unless you're Nam Le [author of The Boot] or already a celebrated novelist and they 
just want to repackage your earlier work. We're really keen to provide a showcase for six new writers to help demonstrate 
their range and flair and put them in the shop window. We also like short stories. We've had hundreds of submissions and 
I'd love to get lots of publicity, but the truth is when we go to the market with these books, we won't even say they're 
short stories, because if we do the big chains will just go, "No way, they don't sell." I've got a fantastic illustrator [Dean 
Gorissen] doing the covers and already we've got people in the trade going, "I don't like the covers" whereas people 
whose opinions I value, love the covers. I love the covers; I think they're fantastic. I've realised that if you listen to all 
those people in the industry, which is a very conservative industry anyway, and start second-guessing yourself 
and 

if you start changing your plan to suit everybody, 
you'll just end up with a dog's breakfast. 

I'm re-emboldened to just 

follow our specific vision and hope that it penetrates the market and gets out there. 

I think so. You've just got to stick to your guns a bit longer, ride it through, stand tall and eventually your people 
will find you. 

The best thing we've done as a publishing company is a book called From Little Things Big Things Grow. We co-published it 
with another Victorian publisher. They had permission to use Paul Kelly's lyrics from the song From Little Things Big Things 
Grow and had a Queensland artist, Peter Hudson, who had gone to Gurindji country in the Northern Territory and done 
some landscape paintings inspired by the song. I suggested making them into a childrens book and getting kids from 
Gurindji country, which is about 250 km south west of Katherine in the Northern Territory, to draw scenes from the song 
so that they could reclaim, or take possession again, of this old legend. You know the story of Vincent Lingiari? 

No. 

Okay, Vincent Lingiari led the walk-off from Wave Hill cattle station. It's seen in Australian history as the first time 
blackfellas drew a line in the sand (see page 92 * Entertaining Trouble). It was the first land reclamation protest. 
They were employed by an English cattle company on their own land and were being exploited. So this heroic, 
charismatic man, Vincent Lingiari, led the workers to say, "Enough is enough" and they walked off the cattle station. 
They stayed off for eight years and wouldn't go back even though they suffered great distress over that time. 
Eventually [in 1975], eight years after the walk-off, Gough Whitlam flew up to Gurindji country and poured sand 
through the hands of Lingiari to signify that the Australian Government was giving the Gurindji back their land. Paul 
Kelly and Kev Carmody wrote the song From Little Things Big Things Grow about it. I can sing it for you ... 

I do know the song. 

Thank God for that. It's been around a long time. This was a really good opportunity to give it back to Gurindji children. 
It's a story they would have been hearing from their elders for the last 30 years or whatever. So they painted scenes 
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from the song and then we made it into a children's book. We've sold about 8000 copies now, which is certainly the most 
successful book we've had. We've raised in the region of $70,000 and all that money is being funneled back into this 
little settlement through Ian Thorpe's Fountain for Youth. The idea is that we want to set up art and cultural facilities for 
Gurindji youth in that area. Certainly, as a publisher, that has been my proudest achievement so far. 

It almost seems like the less commercial the idea, the more successful you are. 

Absolutely. Someone was teasing me the other day about how our most successful book is a not-for-profit one, but I don't 
mind that at all. As long as we can make enough profit to keep on making not-for-profit books then I would be happy as 
Larry. That's all I really want to do. 

/ have no interest in producing a 
cookbook with a celebrity chef and makina a stack 
of doiujh — pardon the pun! 

That holds no interest for me whatsoever. I also have 
no interest in banging my head against a wall trying to produce books that are 'worthy' and then losing money, but I'm 
trying to get a balance. 

Have words always been your thing? 

I suppose. I worked as a journalist and then as a public relations executive in Dublin and that's kind of what changed 
the course of my life. It was so corporate and so soul-destroying. I was very young. To be honest I was the 'golden boy' 
at this big public relations consultancy, the youngest executive by years and I was loving it for a time and then I ... I'll 
tell you the story if you like? 

That's the idea. 

I'll try to keep it brief. I left there because the last client I was given was a chemical company which wanted to build a 
new facility in the south of Ireland, where my mother's from. It was going to produce a thing called urea formaldehyde 
resin and it was going to create one solitary job. My task was to do all the ground work so that when the company applied 
for planning permission, they would get it as a matter of course, very quickly in a week or two before local, community or 
green groups had any chance to mobilise or oppose it. I had to talk to local councils and government and do all sorts of 
shenanigans in the background. I had to go to Greenpeace and find out all the things they knew about urea formaldehyde 
resin, pretending I was a student doing a project on it. I found out that urea formaldehyde resin was a really bad chemical; 
it was carcinogenic and known to cause birth defects; it was known to be hazardous to pregnant women if it got in the 
water and it was just bullshit. I couldn't see why they were putting this community at risk for something that was already 
being manufactured in Britain and exported over. It just seemed like an unnecessary risk so I said I didn't want to do it, 
but my boss insisted. I had to write questions and answers for the company; questions that would be asked by the media 
and answers they could provide. So I wrote these half-heartedly and gave them to my boss. I remember standing over his 
shoulder as he was slashing through them with a red pen, gruffing and groaning. I just thought, sod this I need a break, so 
I actually feigned a weakness. I was only 21 or something. As I was falling to the ground I hit the corner of his desk with 
my hand so that he would think it was my head and then I lay on the ground pretending that I was just coming to. He was 
like, "Jesus, what's wrong with you? Are you alright?" I'm going, "I don't know what happened. I must have blacked out," 
and he said, "You need to take a few days off." I went home and thought things through and realised, This is not for me; 
I'm outta here. I quit, then wrote to one of the local community groups telling them what these plans were and the bottom 
line was that the thing never got manufactured. Then I pissed off to Australia, partly to get as far away from that mess as 
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*Being Good Sports 


For the Compton Cricket Club 
(CCC), the stakes are higher than 
for most sports teams; it's not about 
winning or losing, but life or death. 
The CCC's aim, says co-founder, Ted 
Hayes, is “to teach people how to 
respect themselves and authority so 
they stop killing each other.” You 
see, the CCC is made up of black, 
white and Latino inner-city males, 
many of whom have been members 
of gangs in southern LA. To those 
on the other side of the world, 
or even on the other side of LA, 
Hayes' statement might seem overly 
dramatic, but to those who live in 
Compton, death and gang violence 


are a tragic part of their daily lives. 
If proof w as needed, on the day 
the above photo was taken of the 
CCC modelling the new National 
English Soccer uniform, one of the 
team's members, Jesse Cazares, was 
the innocent victim of a drive-by 
shooting. 

Even in such an extreme 
environment Hayes believes 
that the game of cricket, more 
so than any other, can make a 
difference. When Hayes was first 
introduced to cricket he recognised 
its fundamentals of fairplay and 
etiquette, and saw in it a way to 
help players develop respect for 


authority, a sense of self-esteem and 
self-discipline. In 1995, he began to 
teach cricket to men at a homeless 
shelter in downtown LA and after a 
successful tour of England that year, 
Hayes expanded the team to include 
the troubled youth of Compton. 

They have since toured the UK 
three times, rapped for HRH 
Prince Edward at Windsor Castle, 
released a hugely popular single, 
'Bullets', and are planning a 
tour of Australia in March 2010 
... Proof that it's much easier 
keeping out of trouble when you 
can be good sports instead. 
www.comptoncricketclub.org 
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possible. When I'd started that job, I remember sitting in the boardroom on the first day with the personnel director. He was 
a really serious man, so regimental he was scary. He was drilling me and said gruffly, "Right, we'll get you started. Have you 
got any questions?" I was trying to be charming and thought, I can't not have any questions, so I said, "Yeah, what time is 
it?" He goes, "Right, that's the first problem, you need to have a good watch." I went home, borrowed my dad's watch and 
wore it for three years. It became like a millstone around my wrist and when I quit the job, I remember going out partying 
all night with my mates from work and watching the sun rise in Howth in Dublin early the next morning. I know it's not very 
environmentally sensitive, but 

I chucked the watch as far as I could 
into the ocean and I’ve never worn one since. 

Also, before I 

went to the pub that last day, I gift-wrapped all my business suits, shirts, ties, shoes, umbrellas - all the accessories of 
this bullshit job that I'd been bringing to the office - and left them on my colleagues' desks so they'd all get a souvenir 
when they came in Monday. That whole experience, in a sense, propelled me to purge and go traveling, which I did pretty 
much non-stop for three years. I spent quite a bit of time in India and I think it was there that I really refined my sense 
of social justice, or my repulsion to social injustice. 

/)/ Because it was so apparent there, so pronounced? 

Martin Just because, and I felt it even more later in South America, it just brought sharply into focus for me the lottery that is birth; 
where you're born and the impact that has on your quality of life. It also really brought home 

the contrast 

veen what you have and how happy you are. 

^ l met the 

poorest people in India who were much bloody happier than probably you and me. I guess, in a word, what I got from 
traveling was perspective. But, your question was about words ... When I stopped traveling, I got residency in Australia. 
I loved traveling and I loved writing, so imagine my joy when I found out that the headquarters of the largest travel 
publisher in the world was in Melbourne. I didn't even have the tram fare, so I actually walked about 8 km in a suit on a 
really hot day to a job interview at Lonely Planet. That just shows you how green this Paddy was, thinking I had to wear 
a suit to an interview at Lonely Planet! They did a few different tests. The first was an editing test which I failed. The 
second was a marketing test which I did ok in. Then they said, "Look you've failed, but we might as well finish off the 
interview." The third test was to tell a travel story. So I just launched into this travel story about me traipsing around 
India to have an audience with this Indian god, a guy called Sai Baba. After about five minutes I thought, Oh my God 
what am I doing, this is the longest travel story I know. I will spare you the Sai Baba travel story because basically it 
would take up the whole magazine ... I must have taken about half an hour to tell this story and I walked back home 
in my suit thinking, well I blew that. Then, lo and behold, I got the job. Five people were starting at Lonely Planet that 
day and they sent an email around introducing us with a paragraph for each person like, "Russell such-and-such studied 
editing at blah-dee-blah and worked for Penguin and yadda-yadda." When it came to me it said, "Martin Hughes tells a 
good travel story." So then I was working at Lonely Planet and that was great. It gave me the opportunity to travel and 
go back to Ireland frequently. I wrote a travel guide to Dublin and in a sense that's kind of why I joined Lonely Planet I 
think, just for the thrill of writing the travel guide to my home town. So when I did that I felt like I'd come full circle and 
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thought, that's it, no more for me. I organised a three-month sabbatical to do a personal project and on the second day 
of that I got a phone call from a board member of The Big Issue telling me everything had gone pear-shaped; the editor 
had been sacked, the editorial team had walked out, there was no content, and that if they didn't find some words the 
vendors would have nothing to sell. 

Why did he or she call you? 

He was a friend of my wife who knew I was a kind of writer/editor and thought I could just write a magazine in one 
night. We managed to rally some friends and maintained the publishing schedule. When I got a taste for it I thought. 
Wow, this is really something that I can make a difference in. It was then that I met a guy called Graeme Wise. Graeme 
started The Big Issue. 

He started it in Australia or globally? 

In Australia. Anita Roddick started it in Britain and he started it in Australia. He always considered himself an 
acolyte of Anita's - very pure and practical in his philanthropy. When I met him it was like a light went off in my 
head. He convinced me that it was ok to be more passionate than pragmatic ... that it wasn't a bad thing. Before I 
wanted to fix the world; I wanted to correct social ills; I wanted to do all that, but I was just angry about it, pissed 
off and utterly useless. I wasn't focused at all and didn't think that anything I did could make any difference. In an 
odd way, by Graeme saying 

it was ok to be more passionate than 
praamatic, I felt untethered. 

You have to focus your energy the way you can make a 
difference; you don't have to do good according to whatever recipe other people have used, just any way you can. Oh my 
God, he lit a fire in my belly. The best things that I've done, the small differences I've made, were at The Big Issue during 
those years. I was like a man possessed. I had to hire a whole new team there and these guys were totally fired up and 
inspiring people. We got really talented contributors working for next-to-nix and often they refused to even invoice us 
for nix. They were happy to do that and they took the jobs just as seriously as ... I'm thinking of an illustrator, Michael 
Weldon, for example who would consider every job for us just as important as the ones he'd do for the New Yorker. It's 
that pride and that ownership you can give people that's worth more than any financial bottom line. The only success 
with a magazine like that is sales; more vendors need to sell more magazines, critical success doesn't mean anything, so 
in a sense it's actually one of the hardest commercial landscapes there could be. I guess one of the things I'm proudest 
of was starting the Street Socceroos. Do you know about them? 

I've heard of them, yeah. 

Well, I heard that there was a thing called the Homeless World Cup and all of the various street papers, or lots of them, 
were organising football teams to have a tournament each year in some city around the world. I thought, hang on, we 
need to be part of this; Australia is such an amazing sporting culture, I'm the editor of the magazine, I love football, 
we can do this. The Homeless World Cup is basically an event that takes place every year between teams from 56-70 
countries to compete for the Homeless World Cup. But, that is just the pinnacle of a much bigger and much more 
important programme that exists in all those participating countries. Being part of your national team is only the 
incentive to get people out and about training in the first place. For example, with the Australian team, we picked eight 
people to go to Edinburgh for our first participation in the tournament, but it was the hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
of people who were playing sport because of this initiative that was the real benefit of it (see page 96 *Being Good 
Sports). People often don't see that, they look at the Homeless World Cup and think it's a lot of effort to take 160 
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*Wall St. 

By Kate Bezar 

Street art, perhaps more so than any 
other form of art, can truly capture 
the essence of a time and place. 
Spontaneous and unencumbered by 
commercial considerations, it can be 
thought of as a "social barometer", as 
Dr Jose Ramos-Horta so aptly puts it 
in his foreword to Peace of Wall. Peace of 
Wall is Chris Parkinson's reading of the 
temperature and pressure in East Timor 
over the four years he spent "behind a 
camera focusing on walls". 

Chris's intention was to be "a conduit 
for the voices of ordinary Timorese to 
be heard outside of their country" and 
"that while we peer through the lens of 
history, more will shift than just the eye. 
That which confronts and confounds 
us may nurture our compassion, 
understanding and empathy." The 
images that this book contains, at 
once beautiful, poignant and thought- 
provoking, do just that. 



OF WALL 


STREET ART PROM EAST TIMOR 
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Image from Peace oj Waif by Chris 
Parkinson. Affirm Press , 2010. 
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homeless people on holidays, but that's bullshit, that's not what it's about at all. Anyway, I went to the general manager 
of The Big Issue at the time and he wasn't into it, but I just thought, 

Sod it, I know this 

can be done; I’m just going to do it myself. 

So, along with a 

colleague who was also mad about soccer, George, who's now the coach of the Australian team, we just started taking 
Wednesday afternoons off work - with the necessary support of our colleagues - and organising a kick-around with people 
who were marginalised and suffering from housing vulnerability, or 'homeless people' if you want to give it a tag. At the 
start very few people came along - there were more volunteers than players - but we just kept at it and were there every 
week come rain, hail or shine. Once these people knew that we could be relied upon, then they came. For some of them 
it was the only stability in their lives; no, not in their lives, that's an overstatement, it was the only stability in their 
week. We would often get players who would arrange to meet other friends at the football because it was the only place 
that they knew they would be each week. The esprit de corps that we built up there was ... I well up just thinking about 
it now. It was amazing. Then me again, in my naivety, thought that organising the players and getting a team together 
would be the difficult bit, but it was actually getting the money. We got kit from Nike who I wasn't phased about taking 
stuff off at all because they came on board straight away and didn't ask for anything in return. They just thought it 
was a great idea and gave us boots and goals and balls for the players. Then I thought it would be an absolute breeze 
getting sponsorship from Qantas because Qantas sponsor the national Socceroos, but I didn't even get a response to this 
proposal that I'd worked on for weeks. I went to other airlines and I didn't get a response from any of them either. It was 
so demoralising and it looked like we'd gone to all this effort ... George and I were working with a psychologist on the 
best way to work with these players and we'd got them so excited that one player even owned up to some outstanding 
warrants that he had interstate, just so he could have a chance of playing in the team. 

Was that one of the criteria? No outstanding warrants? 

No, but he couldn't have got a visa. The criteria for the team was attitude, attendance and ability. Attitude was equally important as 
ability, as was attendance. I tell you, if people had a great attitude, 

if they came every week, 

but had two left feet, they still represented Australia 

because they showed the spirit that was at the heart of this endeavour. Anyway we were telling the players it was 
on, but George and I were thinking, if we don't get a big dollop of cash very soon it's not going to be on at all. 
So we asked the ABC [Australian Broadcasting Corporation] and they agreed to do a profile of the project. The ABC 
filmed the players, interviewed a few of them and they talked about how a simple thing like weekly participation 
in sport had changed their lives; how it had given them belief and self-esteem and goals, pardon the pun - again. 
Then they filmed three different endings to the segment. One was me going, ''Well, it was a great idea, but we 
couldn't get funding so we had to pull the pin," the other one was, "Woo hoo, Qantas provided funding so we're 
going to Edinburgh, yippee," and the third one was, "Woo hoo, we got sponsorship so we're going to Edinburgh. 
The programme aired and the next morning a bloke called Ray Horsburgh called. He said, "I saw you on the television 
last night. How much would it cost to send your team to Edinburgh?" and I said, "Err, $18,000," and he said, "I'm 
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writing you out a personal cheque right now. What address shall I send it to?" We were off. 

Is he a private philanthropist? 

Ray is actually the outgoing chairman of the Essendon Football Club and that also really resonated with me. People 
in Australian Rules are sometimes so paranoid about soccer taking over or getting big, that they don't give it any 
support whatsoever, but this guy saw that we had merit and thought, I can make a difference here. And he did - he 
made it happen. After we got that funding, we got money tumbling in from everywhere and since then the programme 
has just gone gangbusters. Melbourne hosted the Homeless World Cup last year with 56 teams from around the world 
and there's a national street soccer competition all over regional, remote and urban Australia. It's huge and it's doing 
a fantastic job. I'd also like to make clear that the fact that the Homeless World Cup took place in Melbourne and the 
fact that the competition has gone national now, has got absolutely nothing to do with me. When something becomes 
successful, all of a sudden people come out of the woodwork and claim it, but I couldn't have brought it to the heights 
its gone to now, no way. I was able to, with George, get it started and I reckon that's my proudest achievement ever. 
Graeme says 

I’m more of a pioneer than a settler. 

I'm working with him 

now, he's a partner in this company. He lets me do what I want, but I honestly feel like, when I voice my concerns about 
compromising idealism it's like I really don't want to let him down. Graeme doesn't give money to stuff; well he does, 
but he only gives money if it's going to be something that's going to help create a sustainable enterprise. He believes in 
giving money and expertise to create something that's going to have enduring, ongoing benefit. 

So he's been a partner in Affirm Press since the beginning? 

Yeah. When I left The Big Issue , I'd burnt out. Every six months I'd think. I'm buggered, I can't go on, and then I'd 
set myself another target and just keep going. Then, after three years, I thought, right I've done my dash, the upward 
trajectory has slowed down; I feel like I'm not making that significant a difference any more, somebody else can come 
along and make a greater difference. I said that to Graeme and he said, "Let's do something else together." Basically, with 
Affirm Press, what we have always set out to do is apply the spirit that we'd brought to The Big Issue to book publishing. 
In a nutshell, 

as a company I want to influence by delicjht, 
to infect people with enthusiasm for thinejs they 
micjht not have considered before. 

That doesn't mean that every book is going 
to influence by delight, but some books we want to do because they do that, like the Slow Guides, like Lines of Wisdom, those 
kinds of books. I also want to make books that help nurture emerging writers and I want to do not-for-profit books. I want 
to do a not-for-profit book every year, but they're hard ... We can't fund these projects because if we were to fund these 
projects as well as produce and put all the effort into them, then all we'd do is exist to be a not-for-profit, which is contrary 
to Graeme's philosophy and mine. Instead, the idea is that we make money by being true to ourselves, and we make enough 
money to be able to do these other 'love' projects. I had what I thought was a really great idea for a book this year for East 
Timor, and I still want to do it, but I'm kind of reluctant to talk about it because then you'll write about it and then I will 
get kudos for it even though it hasn't been done yet, and it might not get done. But, if you write about it, somebody might 
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be able to provide the pieces that we need. There's an orphanage in a place called Gleno in East Timor called the Familia 
HOPE Orphanage and it looks after 24 kids who were orphaned during the troubles there. It runs on the smell of an oily rag. 
The kids are getting older now and some of them are going to have to leave the orphanage soon and this woman wants to 
set up an enterprise to help them develop skills so they can fend for themselves. There's a story called The Legend of East 
Timor and it's about a little boy and a crocodile. What I want to do is get kids from the orphanage to paint scenes from The 
Legend of East Timor and then make up another children's book. I want the book to sell as a kids' book in Australia to raise 
funds for the orphanage, but also to be able to create books that we can give out to East Timorese kids, preferably in Tetum 
which is the most common language there. Literacy, or illiteracy, is an enormous problem for them and getting them books 
is a real challenge although there are some great organisations trying to improve the situation and this is a project which 
could plug into that. We just need seed funding. If we got $10,000 to help cover the printing of these books we could get 
it started because then we could produce the book, start selling it in Australia, start making some money from those sales, 
print more books and make more money, just like we've done with Little Things in Gurindji Country. I think it'd be a really 
nice tale and a really nice way of connecting the two communities. If a mum in Australia or New Zealand bought a book for 
her kid, she'd know that she would also, in a sense, be buying a book for a poor East Timorese woman to read to her kid ... 
or actually not read because she probably can't, but to give to her kid at least. I'm slightly embarrassed that this book hasn't 
come off yet because I hit it pretty hard at the start of 2009, but with the Global Financial Crisis all the coffers seemed to 
dry up. I think we could sell a few thousand books if we produced a really pretty book. 

Yeah, why not. There are some amazing indigenous stories from countries all over the world that you could apply the 
same model to. 

I agree. Even if we didn't sell a stack and make a lot of money for Familia HOPE, the orphanage's story would be in the 
back of the book and maybe a few thousand people would find out about it and some might donate money to them 
directly or go up and visit and whatever. We do have another East Timorese book which came out in early 2010 about the 
street art of East Timor which I'm quite interested in (see page 100 *Wall street). 

Are you still involved with homeless people on some level these days? 

No, not really. I try and support the current editorial team any way I can and occasionally I do volunteer stuff, but I don't 
do any activism or hands-on stuff. But it's not like homelessness was my 'cause'; 

I don 't have a 

cause; I'm just really excited about comina up with 
creative solutions to social problems. 

Although The Big Issue wasn't my 

idea, its success was partly my responsibility so I feel like I was part of that solution. The Street Socceroos was definitely 
a solution. From Little Things Big Things Grow was definitely a solution. Those are all things I did with other people. I 
don't think you can do anything good on your own, you just run out of steam. Everything good I've done has been a 
collaboration; everything I've stuffed up I've done on my own. 

Yeah? 

Graeme Wise is actually somebody you should be interviewing. He's an amazing guy who's done so many great things and 
he moves people and inspires them and that's the greatest gift anyone can have. If you can inspire other people to have 
an enduring and long-lasting motivation to do good, then geez, it's much better than you working by yourself 24 hours 
a day to try and do good. 


Martin Hughes 106 























The Art of [Living Fearlessly] 



Jane O'Neill proves that the old adage, 
“If you don't ask, you won't get” is 
alive and well. After reading that 
Australian artist Adam Cullen was to 
be the subject of a new' boutique art 
hotel in Melbourne she was thrilled 
for him. The whole hotel is dedicated 
to his works and, being a long time 
Cullen curator, she became 
as bold as a Cullen canvas 
and picked up the phone 
to get involved. 

Jane first developed her 
interest in art at university. 

A lack of positions available 
in Psychology meant she 
went along to Art History 
instead and was “hooked 
from day one.” Following 
a stint with a well-known 
Sydney gallery she decided she 
wanted to both create her own 
artwork and curate shows. 

Jane's histoiy with Adam Cullen goes 
back to the mid-90s when ... well, 
she almost killed him. When Jane first 
came across Cullen's work she was 
immediately drawn to it and curated 


him into her first exhibition held in 
1996. “It's quite common with Adam's 
work for people become bewitched and 
obsessed by it,” she says. On the way to 
the exhibition at Bundaberg Regional 
Art Centre Jane explains, “We were 
driving along this quiet country road 
when my car did this complete, out- 
of-the-blue donut around this sharp 
comer and nearly went over the edge.” 
They started writing letters every week 
and a year later Jane curated Cullen 
into another major national traveling 
exhibition called ‘Rough Trade’. She 
says, “I really believed in Adam and 
the five other artists I had in that show, 
yet they weren't very well- 
known, but it’s gratifying 
now because those artists 
have achieved widespread 
success, one was even at the 
Venice Biennale.” 

So, in early 2009, when 
she read that newspaper 
article, she called Cullen 
to congratulate him. He 
immediately suggested she 
“get on board and work 
for these people,” and with that, 
Jane had herself a job as in-house 
curator for the hotels. 

The Cullen is the first in a series of six, 
and what the Art Series Hotel Group 
(ASGH, developers of The Cullen and 
subsequent hotels) saw in Jane was her 
passion for bridging the divide between 


‘the art scene’ and everyday people. She 
has also had invaluable experience with 
all three of the artists to be featured in 
the forthcoming hotels The Olsen and 
The Blackman. 

Jane is “passionate about this 
being a great project for the broader 
Melbourne art scene by bringing 
people to out-of-the-way galleries 
and small artist-run spaces.” She's 
also excited by an Emerging Artist 
in Residence Programme in the 
pipeline for the hotels. 

In the hope of ASHG creating 
unique experiences, Jane speaks of 
one couple who “were obviously 
feeling pretty inspired because, when 
the housekeeping staff went in to 
clean their room, they'd completely 
coloured in the horse on a frosted 
glass Cullen etching!” With The 
Olsen having opened in early March 
there’s plenty more inspiration and 
creativity to come. 




For a chance to win a two-night stay at The Cullen in Melbourne, including a curated 
tour with Jane O'Neill, tell us about the most interesting/inspiring/original gallery 
you have visited and why. Please use 25 words or less and email your responses to 
comps@dumbofeather.com before 5pm EST on 31st May 2010. 
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Art Series Hotel Group 



THE PREVIOUS 20 ISSUES OF DUMBO FEATHER HAVE PROFILED THESE PEOPLE 
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Issue 4 Rustv Young 

Autumn 2005 Author 



Issue 5 Davit! De Rothschild 

Winter 2005 Explorer and emtronmentalist 


Rat he! Bending 
Shnfjftnifs it RirJ Textiles 
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Minmia 

Keeper of Aboriginal women ’< lore 


Kevin Roberts 

CEO Saotchi it Saatchi and author 


Karen Martini 

Chef and media personalia 


Gabriel Scarvellli 
Designer and humanitarian 
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Issue 7 Jonathan Pease 

Summer 2005 Tiff hi Knickers co-founder 



Remo GiutVre 

REMO General Storefounder 


Abi Crompton 

Third Drawer Down founder 
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Troy Lum 

Hopscotch Eilms founder 


Julia Vargiu 
Daughter of cult leader 



Matt Butler 

Zanhu Project founder and dcsiync 



Shoso Shimbo 
Ikehana master 
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Issue 8 Emma Magenta 

Autumn 2006 Author, artist and capoiensta 



Jade Richardson 

llmer and Girls On Top founder 
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Peter Hall 

Investor and consenatiomst 



Paul Pholeros 

Architect and Healthahitat founder 





Lisa Gerrard 
Vocalist and composer 
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Issue 22 Pia Jane Bijkerk 

Summer 2010 Stylist, author St^blogger 
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Rob Cork 

Emironmental engineer 


Holly Davis 

Wholefoods chef St.entrepreneur 


Marcus Westbury 
Arts advocate <&. 7Y presenter 


Catherine Federici 
Sunglasses designer 


PLEASE USE THE FORM OVERLEAF TO ORDER THESE ISSUES IN PERFECT CONDITION OR AS SECONDS. SECONDS COPIES ARE 
DISCOUNTED BECAUSE, WHILE THEY'RE NOT 'SECONDHAND 1 AS SUCH, THEIR COVERS ARE SLIGHTLY MARKED OR DAMAGED 
























BACK ISSUES Why subscribe 

AS PER PREVIOUS SPREAD 


Issue 2 
Spring 2004 


Seconds 
S9 each 


Brand New 
$ 1 5 each 


1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... like some of us, it has height issues 

2. Your copy will be unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 

4. Before they even get to newsagents 5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand 
saving of $15 a year 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, we have free t-shirts 
courtesy of Moral Fibre for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 
7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special. 


Autumn 2005 




Issue 5 

Winter 2005 



4 issues over 12 months 

Issue 6 

SOLD 

SOLD 

8 issues over 24 months 

Spring 2005 

OUT 

OUT 


Issue 7 

SOLD 

SOLD 

My name 

Summer 2005 

OUT 

OUT 

Issue 8 

Autumn 2006 

SOLD 

OUT 

SOLD 

OUT 

My address 

Issue 9 

SOLD 



Spring 2006 

OUT 



Issue 10 

Summer 2007 
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Autumn 2007 





Issue 12 
Winter 2007 


Issue 13 
Spring 2007 


Issue 14 
Summer 2008 


Issue 1 5 
Autumn 2008 


Issue 16 
Winter 2008 


I would like to buy a subscription for. 


Australia 

$45 

$80 


New Zealand 
$65 
$125 


Rest of world 
$75 
$145 


Postcode 


My daytime phone number 
My email address 

❖ THIS SUBSCRIPTION IS A GIFT FOR: 

Lucky person's name 

Address 


Issue 17 
Spring 2008 


Postcode 


Issue 18 
Summer 2009 


Issue 19 
Autumn 2009 


Issue 20 
Winter 2009 


Issue 21 
Spring 2009 


Issue 22 
Summer 2010 


TOTAL QUANTITY 


Daytime phone Email 

PAYMENT 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', 

OR please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card number 

Expiry month year 


TOTAL COST 


Cardholder's name 


Signature 

TOTAL .AMOUNT 

and post to PO Box 775, Edgediff, NSW 2027 

NB THESE PRICES ABOVE INCLUDE GST AND S3 POSTAGE/COPY AUSTRALIAN RESIDENTS ONLY, ALL OTHERS PLEASE PAY BY CREDIT CARD OR CONTACT US FOR BANK TRANSFER DETAILS 




blue®caravan 

[ethical] design 



Bluecaravan works with the philosophy that objects “warmed’ by designers, artists and 
artisans have a quality like no other. We want to make it easy for people to explore a 
contemporary range of eco, handmade, fair trade, and sweat-free products. We want 
people to buy the things they love and to feel good about what they are buying. 

Jen Djula, Founder of Blue Caravan. 


Buy® Sell ® Wholesale 

www ®bluecaravan®net 

info@bluecaravan.net 























Art 

vs 

Commerce 



The lines have been drawn. 



Rock Of Eye 
Australasian Special Bookings 
http://www.rockofeye.net 
Sydney +61.02.8004.7271 
Melbourne +61.03.8060.9745 








